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Ten Signs of Love in Marriage 


Are you about to be married? Read here how you should always show your 
love for your spouse. Have you been married a long time? Check whether you 
have been failing to manifest your love in some of these important ways. 


Donald F. Miller 


NO COUPLE just entering the state 
of marriage is aware of anything but 
a desire to make the love that has 
drawn them together endure forever. 
Certainly the thought of ever “killing” 
love in their partner is far from their 
minds. They want “to live happily ever 
after” in their love. 

Experience proves that this is not so 
easy as it sounds. There is a sense in 
which it is possible for a husband or 
wife to kill the love of their partner, 
sometimes even when they themselves 
think and say that their own love is 
still strong. 

It is true that love is essentially an 
activity of the free will, and that, once 
it is pledged in the marriage ceremony, 
it can and should, with the help of the 
grace of God, remain alive and strong 
forever. In that sense it means work- 
ing for the happiness of a partner in 
marriage despite one’s own feelings 
and despite the faults and sins of one’s 
partner in marriage. But it is also true 
that God uses the feelings of love, or 
a sense of emotional attraction between 
two persons, to lead them into mar- 
riage, and that these same feelings, in 
varying degrees of intensity, of course, 


should make easy and rewarding the 
carrying out of the duties of marriage. 

While no married person should 
count too much on feelings of love as 
the only inspiration to fidelity through- 
out the years, but should rely primarily 
on the conviction of obligation created 
by the vows made in the marriage cere- 
mony, it is proper to say that feelings 
should not be neglected in marriage. 
When we say that it is possible for 
husbands and wives to kill the love of 
their partners in marriage, we mean 
that it is possible to smother and de- 
stroy all the natural feelings of love. 
Of course the sense of duty must still 
remain, but without any normal feel- 
ing, or with a feeling of revulsion in- 
stead of attraction, living up to that 
sense of duty makes marriage a pur- | 
gatory. 

There always are individuals who 
seem to think that, once love has been 
pledged to a partner for life in the 
marriage ceremony, it can thereafter 
be taken for granted, and need be 
given no very marked or continuing 
expression. They are exceedingly 
wrong. Human beings are made up of 
body and soul. Just as in the practice 
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of religion and the love of God, the 
body must help the soul in forming 
convictions and continually join the 
soul in expressing them toward God, 
so in marriage: love cannot and will 
not be taken for granted as residing 
in the soul unless it be manifested 
habitually in external signs and actions. 

The basic manifestations of love to- 
ward a partner in marriage can be 
readily listed, together with the warn- 
ing that, to neglect them, is usually to 
set in motion the process that ends 
with the killing of all feelings of love 
and replacing them with distaste and 
even revulsion. Wide experience proves 
that the ten signs of love here explain- 
ed, which should be given by husbands 
and wives toward each other, are basic 
requirements for happiness in mar- 
riage. Those just entering marriage, 
and even the long married, should pon- 
der them thoughtfully, not considering 
primarily the points in which their 
partners might fail or have failed, but 
making them the basis for an examina- 
tion of themselves. 

B. 

The sign of respect. Love cannot 
long survive the failure of a husband 
or wife to show, both in private and 
in the company or sight of others, 
genuine respect and esteem for their 
spouse. The rules of courtesy and po- 
liteness are a basic and important 
means of expressing love, and the 
avoidance of words and actions that 
imply or express disrespect is neces- 
sary to its survival. 

In many instances the love of a hus- 
band or wife has been destroyed be- 
cause the one often made use of scorn- 
ful, sarcastic, belittling remarks to the 
other; or because the one was frequent- 
ly guilty of impolite, discourteous and 
boorish actions that were known to 
disturb the other; or because the one 
made critical remarks about the other 
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to friends or even to their children; or 
because the one was guilty of telling 
jokes and humorous incidents to 
friends that made a laughing-stock of 
the other. The same effect has been 
produced by habitual failure to ob- 
serve the small rules of politeness and 
respect that are taken for granted even 
among acquaintances and friends. 

If, as a husband or wife, you want 
to hold the love of your partner, never 
fail to show respect and consideration 
and courtesy to that person. 

2 


The sign of words. Love between 
husband and wife needs and thrives 
on frequent assurances; it dwindles 
when it is rarely put into words. There 
are ten thousand ways in which mar- 
ried people can reassure each other of 
their love in words, from the direct 
statement, “I love you,” down through 
all the varied ways in which that state- 
ment will be implied in words of grati- 
tude, appreciation, admiration, sym- 
pathy, comfort and encouragement. 
The husband who never tells his wife 
that he loves her (and vice versa), 
will eventually find that he has lost 
the power to love and be loved. 

3. 

The sign of gifts. One fairly accu- 
rate definition of love is “the desire to 
give.” It may be thought by some that, 
since, in marrying, two people give 
themselves and all they possess to each 
other, there is no further need of their 
giving presents to each other. They for- 
get the cardinal principle that love 
must be manifested, and that one of 
its most effective manifestations is to 
be found in the presentation of 
thoughtful gifts to the one who is 
loved. 

Such gifts need not be expensive or 
elaborate. But they should be marked 
by unexpectedness and understanding. 
A gift is doubly appreciated as a sign 
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of love when it comes as a surprise, 
with neither tradition nor common 
custom making it a matter of routine. 
And the gifts given to one’s spouse as 
a manifestation of love should be 
marked by understanding and consid- 
eration of what will bring special joy. 
Flowers, candy, articles of apparel, 
useful personal items, tickets to good 
shows, artistic pieces, even homemade 
or hand-made items, can all be reas- 
surances of love between husband and 
wife. The story of many a wife’s loss 
of love for her husband has been ex- 
pressed simply: “He hasn’t given me 
anything for years.” 

4. 

The sign of companionship. When 
keeping company and when first mar- 
ried, most couples cannot see enough 
of each other. Instinctively their love 
inspires them to give the sign of true 
love that is implicit in the wish to be 
with the one beloved. 

It is strange, then, that there are 
husbands and wives who, after some 
years of marriage, still profess to love 
their partners, but who no longer show 
the least interest in being with them 
except when this can hardly be avoid- 
ed. They take some of their meals at 
the same table, sleep in the same room, 
and see each other long enough to dis- 
cuss some of the essential issues that 
arise in their home. They still want 
their love to be taken for granted. They 
defend themselves against the charge 
that “he (or she) doesn’t love me any 
more,” by referring to sins they don’t 
commit, and to the money they bring 
in, or the work they do for the sake of 
the home. But they no longer give the 
important sign of love that consists of 
seeking the companionship of the one 
they profess to love. 

Every marriage counselor has heard 
sad stories of husbands who spend all 
their leisure-time in taverns, or at their 


clubs, or with their male cronies, or 
on the golf links, or in hunting or fish- 
ing or some other sport. Similar are the 
stories told by husbands of wives who 
have so many interests and activities 
outside their home that their husbands 
seldom see them except when this can 
hardly be avoided. 

This is a case in which the feelings 
of one partner to a marriage must be 
subjected both to that person’s sense 
of duty and to the feelings of the oth- 
er. It can be granted that after some 
years of marriage a husband may feel 
more like spending his evenings in a 
tavern or a club room than at home 
with his wife and children; or that a 
wife may feel more inclined to engage 
in activities outside her home than to 
making a true home for her husband 
and children. To give in to these feel- 
ings is a sure way to go back on the 
promise of love they made on their 
wedding day, and to kill the love of 
their partner. Marriage demands com- 
panionship; and love is a vain boast 
on the part of any husband or wife 
who studiously avoids it. 

A 

The sign of appearance. It cannot 
be said too often that love will not be 
taken for granted as residing in the 
soul unless it be manifested through 
the body and its actions. One of the 
important manifestations of love, one 
that is necessary to keep a partner’s 
love strong and faithful, is reasonable 
attention to one’s appearance. A wife 
must desire to keep herself attractive 
to her husband; a husband must avoid 
as much as possible making his ap- 
pearance an object of distaste or dis- 
gust to his wife. 

This means that even in the privacy 
of the home a wife should make an ef- 
fort to be neatly dressed and personal- 
ly clean and nicely made up at all 
times. It is not a good excuse for her 
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to say that she has so much work, and 
so little time and money, that this is 
impossible. Many a wife who makes 
this excuse can and does make herself 
attractive when she goes out into the 
company of others. She does not have 
to look “all dressed up” at all times 
at home, as if she were always enter- 
taining company; but she must keep 
herself neat and clean ‘and attractive 
if she wants to hold her husband’s love 
and to keep it from wandering off to- 
ward others. 

In the same way, a husband makes 
a great mistake if he thinks that mar- 
riage entitles him to be slovenly, dirty, 
unkempt and unshaven around his 
home. Here again there are extremes 
to be avoided, and the comfort of 
home need not be sacrificed to prissi- 
ness and foppishness. But the other 
extreme is practiced when a husband, 
by his neglect of ordinary decency and 
neatness in his appearance at home, 
gradually makes his wife look on him 
and think of him as a tramp or a 
“bum.” That is a good way to kill love. 


The sign of preference. The first 
time God Himself ever spoke about 
marriage in Holy Scripture, He said, 
through Adam, to whom He had just 
given Eve: “Wherefore a man shall 
leave father and mother and cleave to 
his wife; and they shall be two in one 
flesh.” It is essential to marriage that 
a husband show that he prefers his 
wife to everyone else in the world, and 
that the wife show a similar preference 
for her husband. 

There are many ways in which this 
essential sign of preference can be re- 
fused. It is refused, for example, when 
either husband or wife insists on liv- 
ing with a parent, or taking a parent 
into their home, when there is no ur- 
gent reason of necessity or charity for 
so doing. God says: they shall leave 


father and mother, and experience 
proves that it is always best for hus- 
band and wife to live by themselves 
when this is possible. When charity 
indisputably demands that a married 
couple live with in-laws or take an in- 
law into their home, it is still one of 
the obligations of the love of husband 
and wife that they show this preference 
for each other. 

If a husband, therefore, obviously 
pays more attention to what his moth- 
er wants than what his wife wants, he 
is failing in his love for his wife and 
will eventually kill her love. If a wife 
is more concerned about her parents’ 
welfare and happiness than that of her 
husband, she is alone responsible if 
the latter’s love for her dies. Above all, 
if a husband permits his mother to 
rule his household in preference to his 
wife, and takes his mother’s side in 
disputes that arise between his wife 
and his mother, he is going back on 
the promise he made when he married 
and acting contrary to God’s revealed 
plan for marriage. 

It is not only when a married couple 
live with in-laws that one of them may 
fail by preferring a blood relative to 
their spouse. A wife who lets her 
mother tell her how many children 
she should have, or who runs to her 
mother with a tale of persecution every 
time a little difference arises with her 
husband, is not giving the sign of pref- 
erence to her husband. A _ husband 
who demands that his wife show more 
favors to his family than to her own, 
is not giving the sign of preference to 
his wife, and is risking the loss of her 
love. 

In some cases other persons than 
relatives are shown preference by a 
husband or wife. A man may thus 
prefer the company of his cronies to 
that of his wife: a woman may prefer 
to work for outsiders than for her hus- 
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band and her home. Of course it is 
unnecessary even to speak of the sin- 
ful preference that can be shown by a 
husband or wife for some individual, 
which takes the form of infidelity and 
even adultery. The Church of Christ 
recognizes that it is too much to de- 
mand of a husband or wife that they 
continue living with an adulterer, and 
concedes the right to a full separation 
(without, however, a right to marry 
someone else) in such a case. 

But it is never enough for a husband 
or wife to say that they would never 
be guilty of adultery. To keep love 
alive and strong in their partner, they 
must show a preference for that part- 
ner over father and mother, friends 
and associates in business, and every- 
one else whom they may meet. 

7 

The sign of responsibility. When a 
man and woman marry, each one takes 
on a responsibility for some part of 
the work that goes into the making of 
a home. In general, the man takes on 
himself the responsibility of earning a 
living for the family; the wife accepts 
the responsibility of making and keep- 
ing up the home. Both assume the 
responsibility of encouraging and help- 
ing, in so far as possible, the other in 
the specific tasks designed for each. 

All the emotional attraction that 
two people feel for each other on the 
way to marriage can be utterly de- 
stroyed after marriage if the individual 
responsibilities assumed are shirked 
and neglected. If the husband won’t 
work hard at a job, or won’t hold a 
job, or squanders the money he makes 
on satisfying his selfish desires, or 
doles out money to his wife as if she 
were a kept slave, he will not have a 
loving wife very long. 

If the wife slothfully neglects the 
home, refusing to keep up with the 
normal chores of cleaning and washing 


and dusting and sweeping and pre- 
paring respectable meals, she should 
not cry on anybody’s shoulder over 
the grievance that her husband doesn’t 
seem to love her any more. It is hard 
for a husband to feel much love for the 
pretty face of his wife when he sees it 
only against the background of a dis- 
orderly, dirty, disheveled and unkempt 
home. 

In the same way love can be de- 
stroyed if the husband or wife shows 
no interest in and offers no help and 
encouragement for the work of the 
other. This 1s especially true after chil- 
dren are born. Their training is the 
mutual responsibility of both husband 
and wife. If the husband leaves it all 
to the wife, he should not complain if 
she seems to love them more than she 
does him. 

8. 

The sign of sacrifice. One of the 
standards of measurement for true 
love, and one of the manifestations it 
must continually give, is that of sac- 
rifice. Sacrifice is opposed to selfish- 
ness. Selfishness means wanting one’s 
own way always. It makes dictators 
out of some husbands and wives, and 
it is well known that dictators, though 
they may bend others to their will by 
force, rarely hold very long to any- 
body’s love. 

The sign of sacrifice takes two prac- 
tical forms. The first is the form of 
compromise. Not compromise in the 
form of surrendering in a matter of | 
moral or spiritual principle. It is the 
wrong kind of sacrifice for a husband 
or wife to give in to their partner 
when the latter insists on an evil ac- 
tion, such as birth-control or abortion. 
On such matters resistance to evil must 
continue always. But there must be 
the sacrifice implicit in compromising 
when there are disputes over the use 
of money or leisure or time or material 
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things. If one partner always insists 
on having his way, on doing what he 
wants, on going where he chooses, on 
buying what he wants, without consid- 
eration of the desires of his partner, 
there is selfishness and dictatorship 
in place of love, and the love of his 
partner will be killed. 

Sacrifice must also take the form of 
forgiveness. There are few perfect hu- 
man beings in the world, and even 
these few sometimes make mistakes 
that try others. There are no marriages 
in which forgiveness is not sometimes 
required, which means the sacrifice 
of anger, bitterness, resentment and 
revenge against one’s partner. 

The nagging wife, whom Holy Scrip- 
ture likens to “a leaking roof,” is a 
victim of her own lack of the spirit of 
sacrifice and forgiveness. She never 
wholeheartedly forgives, and proves it 
by never letting her husband forget 
the faults he has committed and the 
defects of his character. The husband 
who bears grudges against his wife, 
entering intc moody silences for long 
periods of time, is too selfish to make 
a good, clean act of forgiveness. Both 
succeed in nothing so well as in killing 
their partner’s love. 

9. 

The sign of religion. It is religion 
alone that brings out the full attractive- 
ness of a human being. It is capacity 
for religion that makes a human being 
unbridgeably higher and nobler than 
brute animals. It is religion alone that 
provides the motives and sanctions 
and practical precepts for the practice 
of the virtues that appeal most strong- 
ly, over the years, to the love of 
another. 

A man or woman without religion 
is like an animal, with this special fea- 
ture in the likeness, that the man or 
woman is obviously meant to be some- 
thing much higher than the animals, 
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and remains like an animal by choice. 
Mere animal attraction may sometimes 
lead to marriage, but when it passes, 
as it always does, then love passes too, 
and usually some other animal attrac- 
tion is sought and satisfied. 

Nothing is harder for a human be- 
ing who possesses religious convictions 
and aspirations than to live long in 
marriage with a person who does prac- 
tically nothing that a brute animal can- 
not do. He (or she) never prays; never 
recognizes God; never solves any prob- 
lems on moral or spiritual grounds. He 
eats and drinks; he sleeps and plays; 
he works for his living, like an animal 
foraging for food; he demands his 
bodily pleasure with no regard for the 
feelings of others or the obligations of 
God’s law; he becomes more restless 
and hard to live with the older he 
grows. 

A saintly wife or husband of such 
a one will bear up heroically under 
such obstacles to love, praying and try- 
ing always to awaken some spiritual 
convictions in the animal with a dead 
soul. But anyone who is determined to 
live in the fashion described above 
should never draw a truly religious 
person into marriage. Far better for 
him (or her) to marry somebody who 
also wants to live like an animal. In 
that case not much will be expected, 
in the way of deserving love, on either 
side. 

10. 

The sign of sex. Among all the 
other manifestations of love that are 
required to keep it alive in one’s mar- 
ried partner, there is the very impor- 
tant one of the right attitude toward 
and right cooperation with the use of 
the privilege of sex. The marriage con- 
tract essentially consists of the mutual 
transfer of the right to the use of the 
body for those actions necessary for 
the procreation of children, and, with 
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the acceptance of this right, the prom- 


ise to do all the other things (such as 


are listed above) to make married life 
happy. 

Primarily the use of the privilege of 
sex has for its purpose the procreation 
of children. In subordination to that 
essential purpose, it is also intended 
to be an expression of love and total 
union between husband and wife, and 
a great help to the avoidance of sin. 

Wrong attitudes toward sex and its 
purposes, and wrong habits of action 
in this regard, can kill love and make 
marriage a great burden. For a hus- 
band to be unreasonably demanding 
and unconcerned about any consider- 
ation but his own selfish pleasure in 
this matter is a sure way to create dis- 
gust in his wife. For a wife to give in 


to what she knows to be a false sense 
of shame in this regard, to refuse her 
cooperation for selfish reasons, to 
speak scornfully to her husband about 
this important part of marriage, is a 
simple way to “alienate his affection.” 
This remains true even after many 
years of married life. 

And the same demon of selfishness 
is at work destroying love, when one 
partner to a marriage demands that 
the other even offend God by cooper- 
ating in sins of birth-control. If the 
desire to do this is mutual, mutual dis- 
gust with each other is usually the 
final result. No husband and wife will 
find that they can hold the love of 
each other if they seek to manifest it 
in ways that deprive them of the love 
of God. 








Men on Mars? 


A celebrated scientist and astronomer, Dr. Otto Struve of the University 
of California, has attempted to ease the anxiety of mind of those credulous 
creatures who believe that flying saucers are scout ships manned by Outer 
Worlders, looking us over, preliminary to attack. Dr. Struve says that studies 
of the solar system show that Earth is the only planet which can support life. 
Mars and Mercury are too hot and dry. Venus is bathed in carbon dioxide. 
Saturn and the others have an atmosphere of ammonia or methane. 

Commenting on this, the Chicago Daily News adds: “We are intrigued by 
Dr. Struve’s conclusion that a race of human beings couldn’t live under those 
conditions. We know fellows who drink alcohol and wash it down with a 
chlorine solution. We know others who eat tobacco, inhale smoke, and ex- 


hale garlic. Why couldn’t there be men who breathe ammonia, drink petroleum 
and eat fried rocks?” 


Socialism 


Some are large, 
Some are small, 
Some are short, 
Some are tall, 
Some are thin, 
Some are fat; 
We must change 
All of that. 


—Thomas Lewis, Socialism for Beginners 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 


Excommunications Concerning Marriage 
Problem: 1 hear the word excommunication often used as the penalty in- 
curred by Catholics when they commit certain sins against marriage or in 
marriage. I know that an excommunicated person may not receive the sac- 
raments and that usually the special authority of the bishop is needed to ab- 
solve them and re-admit them to the sacraments. But what are sins against 
marriage for which one is excommunicated? 


Solution: The following are the sins against marriage that incur an ex- 
communication that is reserved to the bishop for absolution: 

1. For a Catholic to attempt to be married before a non-Catholic min- 
ister of religion. This excommunication is not incurred by Catholics who 
attempt marriage before a civil official. However, these latter commi: a 
mortal sin and may not receive the sacraments until they either separate from 
their unlawful partner, or have the marriage validated by a priest. More- 
over, in some dioceses the sin is “reserved to the bishop,” which means that 
the bishop’s authority is needed for a priest to absolve from the sin. 

2. For a Catholic to enter marriage with an agreement that all or some 
of his children will be reared outside the Catholic Church. 

3. For a Catholic parent deliberately to presume to ask a non-Catholic 
minister to baptize his child or children. 

4. For Catholic parents or guardians deliberately to submit their children 
to education in a non-Catholic sect. Thus Catholic parents who send their 
children to sectarian schools where they will have to attend instructions in a 
certain non-Catholic sect, are excommunicated. 

5. For a Catholic deliberately to bring about an abortion, whether it be 
the mother herself, or a physician who gives medicine or performs an oper- 
ation that brings about the result, or a father who insists on it, or a friend 
who makes the abortion possible by paying for it. 

6. For a validly married Catholic, divorced from his lawful living spouse, 
to attempt a second marriage even before a civil official, and also for a 
single Catholic to attempt marriage with a validly married but divorced 
person. 

Any Catholic who has incurred any one of these excommunications must, 
if he wishes to be absolved, either confess to a priest who has already been 
delegated to absolve from such excommunications, or confess it and then 
wait till the priest obtains the delegation of the bishop to absolve. {n serious 
danger of death, of course, any priest can absolve, but in no case can this be 
effective unless the penitent has a sincere sorrow for his sin. 
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A Little Less Than Forever 


It is not surprising that many songs make cynics out of singers, when you 


consider their writers’ backgrounds. 


Louis G. Miller 


“WELL NOW,” said my friend, Fin- 
bar O’Houlihan, “let’s examine the 
facts of the case.” 

I sighed, knowing that I was in for a 
lecture. 

We were standing by the piano, Fin- 
bar and I, in the front room of Agnes 
Rafferty’s house. An informal party 
was in progress, and around us from 
little islands of conversation there 
ebbed and flowed the Irish accents of 
Paddy McGoohan and his wife Brigid, 
the three stalwart Sullivan boys, the 
Mulcahys, the O’Connors, and several 
others as well. Not a “foreign” name 
among them except my own, but be- 
cause I was their parish priest, and 
what is more to the point, because my 
mother was born on the old sod, they 
were willing to make an exception for 
me. 

I had simply made the casual re- 
mark, noticing the title of the song- 
sheet on the piano, that this new song 
everybody was singing was quite a 
catchy sort of thing. By the gleam that 
came immediately into Finbar O’Houl- 
ihan’s eyes, I knew that I had touched 
off a discussion, or a monologue, more 
like it, on a subject close to his heart. 

“Read me the words of that song,” 
said Finbar, assuming a judicial air. 

Finbar, it must be said, knew me 
well by virtue of his doing various odd 
jobs around the rectory from time to 
time, so he felt entitled to speak to me 
frankly and even, if need be, with a 
touch of reproof. Besides, he was 
twenty years my senior, and did not let 
me forget it. 


I picked up the song sheet and open- 
ed it to the inside pages. 

“It’s called ‘Until Eternity,’ and the 
chorus goes like this: 

‘Beneath a lovers’ moon 
On a day in June 

We vowed never to part, 
Sweetheart, sweetheart. 
Forever and a day, 
Holding you close, I'll say: 
Mine to be, 

Until eternity.’ ” 

“Aha!” said Finbar. “What do you 
make of these touching verses?” 

“Well,” I said, “I wouldn’t say that 
they show the stamp of a Shake- 
speare ...” 

“And you’d find plenty to agree 
with you.” 

“But they do contain a nice thought. 
And anyway, it wasn’t the words I was 
admiring. It was the music. It’s a 
catchy little tune.” 

“Oh, as for the music,” said Finbar, 
“T don’t pretend to be any critic of 
that. I will only say, begging your 
leave, that having heard this same 
music, I found it to be somewhat like 
a dirge for the dead, and a Tipperary 
fiddler on any Saturday night could 
put together something livelier and 
more to my taste.” 

To this I was silent, and Finbar, 
glad of my silence, hurried on. 

“But leave the music to one side, 
and let us look at the words and equal- 
ly at the composer of the words. These 
words, as you put it, express a nice 
thought. If I understand them rightly, 
they advertise the fact that love is eter- 
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nal, it never dies, it lasts forever and a 
day. Right?” 

“Yes.” 

“And it’s very true, even if not so 
original. Glory be to God, the Irish 
bards were singing the same thing three 
hundred years ago. Now tell me, your 
reverence, who wrote those words?” 

“Really, I don’t know.” 

“Well, look there on the music. His 
name is big as life. ‘Lyrics by Sammy 
Dayton.’ Do you know anything about 
this Sammy Dayton?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“Neither do I. But there is some- 
body here who does, or I miss my 
guess. And that somebody is the scat- 
terbrain daughter of my cousin, Paddy 
McGoohan. She knows more about 
popular singers and songs than you 
and I know about our two feet, al- 
though what good it will do her in the 
end, I would hesitate to say. ’m going 
to call her over here, but before I do, 
I will make you a wager.” 

“On what?” 

“T'll bet you this Sammy Dayton has 
had a couple of marriages to his credit. 
Mind you, I never heard of the bucko 
before, but I'll even give you odds.” 

Before I could answer, Finbar had 
darted away, and returned in a mo- 
ment with the juvenile expert of whom 
he had spoken. Paddy McGoohan’s 
daughter was about sixteen, tall for 
her age, somewhat pimpled, and just 
emerging from the awkwardness of 
early teens. 

“Rosemary, my girl,” said Finbar, 
holding up the music of ‘Until Eter- 
nity,’ “do you know anything about 
this song?” 

“Oh, sure, cousin Finbar. Everybody 
knows about that. Isn’t it just simply 
adorable?” 

“That, my girl, is a matter of opin- 
ion,” said Finbar. “Do you know any- 
thing about this Sammy Dayton, who 
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wrote the words to it?” 

Rosemary looked at her cousin 
suspiciously. 

“You aren’t kidding me, are you?” 

“Why should I kid you, girl?” 

“Well, after all,” said Rosemary, 
“everybody knows about Sammy Day- 
ton. He’s the modern Beethoven.” 

“Is that so!” said Finbar, bristling. 
“The modern Beethoven, indeed! With 
such ideas in your head, it’s no wonder 
ecca 

“Finbar!” I said gently. 

“Oh yes. I musn’t get sidetracked 
here. Tell me, Rosemary girl, is Sammy 
Dayton married?” 

“Why, of course he’s married.” 

“Now don’t get hippity about it.” 

“Well honestly, I mean, after all!” 
said Rosemary, in a tone that implied: 
“How ignorant can you get!” I pru- 
dently kept silent, but Finbar rushed 
on. 

“And to whom is the gentleman 
wedded?” 

Rosemary made a visible effort to 
be patient. 

“Why, he’s married to Sylvia Sola. 
That’s her picture on the song-sheet 
there. She’s the one who made it fa- 
mous, and she sold a million records 
of it. She was married to Bruce Bur- 
gess before. You know, the movie 
star.” 

“And was Sammy Dayton married 
before?” 

“Why, yes. He was married to Ar- 
lene Anderson, and before that to 
Dolly Dutton.” 

Finbar looked at me triumphantly. 

“Thank you, Rosemary girl. Go 
back to your cookie plate, now.” 

“Cousin Finbar! I wasn’t eating 
cookies!” 

“Don’t try to deceive me, girl. Not 
with those crumbs on your chin.” 

“But is that all you wanted to know? 
I can run across the street and get my 
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recording of ‘Until Eternity’ if you 
want to hear it.” 

“Heaven forbid, girl. You’ve given 
us all the information we need.” 

Rosemary, looking puzzled, took her 
departure, and Finbar fixed me with a 
beady eye. 

“Now here’s my point, your rever- 
ence. Here’s a song that sets out to 
glorify the enduring quality of love, 
just like a hundred others do. They all 
talk about love lasting forever, until 
the stars fall down, and until the day 
after forever, and yet the people who 
write the songs, and the people who 
sing them, or many of them, give the 
lie to it by the way they live.” 

“You shouldn’t make such sweeping 
statements, Finbar,” I said. “They 
aren’t all that way. Look at Bing 
Crosby and Perry Como.” 

“I didn’t say all. I said many of 
them. Enough of them to set a pattern 
and a fashion. Here’s this Sammy Day- 
ton, writing such beautiful sentiments, 
and what does it mean to him? It’s 
only a pack of words. For him, love is 
eternal, until he finds someone he loves 
better, which is usually very soon. And 
this Sylvia Sola. Such a beautiful face 
and such an empty head! She sings her 
song at the night-club where she is 
currently engaged, and I have no doubt 
she gets herself worked up into a fine 
lather of emotion. She slides up one 
note and down another. She rolls her 
eyes upwards and she rolls them down- 
wards. She sings with a sad little catch 
in her voice about being true to her 
love until death — she with three hus- 


bands, and a fourth very likely on the 
way. And all the night-club patrons, 
half of them with their second or third 
spouses, get to feeling real sad about 
it all, and they have to be careful to 
prevent their gin from being diluted 
with their tears.” 

Finbar stopped for breath, and 
mopped his brow. 

“You're painting too grim a picture, 
Finbar,” I said. “It’s not so.bad as all 
that. And after all, this is only a song. 
Why get so excited about it? People 
don’t have to mean exactly what they 
say when they sing a song.” 

“I agree with you, your reverence. 
When I sing about the beautiful Kath- 
leen Mavourneen, it doesn’t mean ’m 
in love with the girl.” 

“No, of course not.” 

“But,” said Finbar, fiercely, “If I 
were to get married three times run- 
ning (which God forbid), thus mak- 
ing a mockery out of love, I’d look 
upon myself as a hypocrite if I were 
to sing a song telling the world that 
love is an enduring, a lasting thing, 
that has to go on until the day after 
eternity. Am I right?” 

MESS OUE ss 3 

“Then that settles it. Let’s go out 
in the kitchen and see what Mrs. Raf- 
ferty has in the way of liquid refresh- 
ments.” 

I sighed and followed meekly after 
Finbar. He wasn’t entirely right, but 
neither was he entirely wrong, but at 
the moment I couldn’t think of any 
further answer. 


Drawback 


Hobbies absorb you 
They keep you adjusted, 
Healthful and youthful, 
And generally busted. 


—Helen Yerkes, Today 
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Teen-Age Problems 


D. F. Miller 
Is Dancing a Sin? 


Problem: 1 wonder if you can help me with this problem. I am one of 
sixteen children, no longer in my teens, but Dad and I are constantly getting 
into arguments about dancing. He disapproves strongly of all dancing, say- 
ing that it is a sinful pastime. As for me, it is my most enjoyable recreation. 
My Dad himself asked me to write to you and to ask your opinion of our 
different views. 


Solution: Your father’s opposition to dancing as a form of recreation is 
no doubt based on a strong desire not to see you morally harmed in any 
way, and on the mistaken notion that, because dancing is somewhat of a 
danger, it must be considered evil in itself. Since he himself asked for an 
opinion and for advice concerning his duty in this regard, we feel that he will 
accept our statement and explanation of the moral principles involved. These 
are the principal ones: 


1) Decent dancing in respectable circumstances is not generally a sin. Now 
and then it might be such for an individual who has found by experience 
that it provokes temptations that he is too weak to resist. For most people, 
however, whatever temptations arise in decent dancing can be successfully 
resisted. 


2) Much of the kind of dancing that is done today can be sinful because 
it is actually turned into a provocation to lust. When, instead of being an 


innocent enjoyment of modest, rhythmic actions, it is turned into an occasion - 


for very close bodily contact, prolonged kissing, even immodest gestures and 
actions, it is always a sin because such things are a universal and unneces- 
sary incentive to sin. 


3) Dancing can be kept from being evil on these conditions: a) If it is 
done with persons one knows to be respectable and good. Therefore it is not 
wise to go to blind date dances, or to go to commercially operated dance- 
halls unescorted and for the sake of meeting and dancing with strangers. 
b) If it is done in places where nothing in the way of immodest actions 
would be tolerated. Dance-halls connected with doubtful taverns, dimly-lit 
night clubs, places where it is known that “anything goes,” must be avoided. 
c) If it is limited to the dance-forms that do not demand posturings, contacts 
and actions that are dangerously provocative. 


If these rules are kept, a father need have little fear for the moral weltare 
of a grown daughter who loves dancing. But he should continue to insist that 
the rules be observed for the simple reason that they are so widely disre- 
garded today. 
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Why I Preach on Hell 


We asked a missionary of more than 30 years of experience to write down his 
reasons for preaching sermons on hell. His words are an answer to the loaded 
question sometimes addressed to missionaries: Why don’t you stop preaching 


on hell? 


M. H. Pathe 


MISSIONS PREACHED by Redemp- 
torists are sometimes referred to as 
“hell-fire missions.” The phrase carries 
with it the insinuation that such mis- 
sions, Or any mission sermons that 
dwell on the reality and horror of hell, 
are antiquated and unpopular. People, 
it is said, no longer want or need to be 
disturbed by sermons on hell. Very of- 
ten the criticism comes from individ- 
uals who have never attended a Re- 
demptorist mission, or who have lis- 
tened to only one or the other sermon 
during such a mission. 

The attitude of these critics is sum- 
med up in a question that is cleverly 
put in these words: “Why don’t you 
missionaries stop preaching on hell?” 
In other words, “Why don’t you bring 
yourselves up to date? Why don’t you 
recognize modern trends and de- 
mands?” 

Taking the questions more seriously 
perhaps than they should be taken, and 
for the sake of those who may have 
been influenced by this critical attitude 
but whose minds are still open to rea- 
soning and conviction, I shall set down 
my reasons for preaching on the sub- 
ject of hell. 

I preach on hell, first, because it is 
one of the eternal truths revealed by 
Jesus Christ, and there is an urgency 
and timelessness about these truths 
that no modern circumstances or men- 
tal attitudes can ever destroy. The eter- 
nal truths revealed by Christ may be 
listed as the following: 1) that every 


human being has the supreme obliga- 
tion of working out the salvation of 
his own soul; 2) that the only real 
obstacle to the saving of one’s soul is 
mortal sin, which is therefore the only 
real evil in the world; 3) that death is 
the inevitable end of one’s opportun- 
ities to save his soul; 4) that every 
human being will be judged by God 
according to his deeds in life, both im- 
mediately after death and in the pres- 
ence of the whole world on the last 
day; 5) that every man must choose, 
by his manner of living in this world, 
between everlasting heaven and ever- 
lasting hell. 

These truths are all interconnected, 
and they form the backdrop against 
which Christ preached all His sermons 
while He lived on earth. Why do I 
preach on hell? I do so because Christ 
preached about it; because the revela- 
tion of its reality and of its horror was 
one of the principal doctrines He came 
into the world to make known to men. 
And He preached on it within the 
framework of all the other eternal 
truths outlined above. 

Every one of these truths Christ re- 
duced to an aphorism or axiom. He 
said: “What doth it profit a man to 
gain the whole world and suffer the 
loss of his soul?” He said: “If thou 
wouldst enter into life, keep my com- 
mandments.” He said: “Death will 
come as a thief in the night... . Be ye 
always ready, for you know not the 
day nor the hour.” He said: “Then 
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(at death) shall every man be judged 
according to his works.” 

With even greater force, however, 
did He speak about the reality of hell 
as the place to which those who die in 
mortal sin shall be condemned. In de- 
scribing the scene of the last judgment, 
He foretold how sinners will be con- 
demned forever. He will say to them, 
after all the world has been shown the 
evil of their lives: “Depart from me, 
accursed ones, into the everlasting fire 
which was prepared for the devil and 
his angels.” He also said: “If thy right 
eye be an occasion of sin to thee, pluck 
it out. . . . It is better to enter the 
kingdom of God having one eye, than 
having two eyes to be cast into hell- 
fire.” He said: “Fear not them that can 
kill your body; fear them that can send 
both body and soul into hell.” 

In the face of these and many other 
statements of Christ, I cannot be a 
Christian missionary without preach- 
ing on hell. And I am sadly afraid that 
many of those who do not care to hear 
these things have fallen prey to the 
widespread modern heresy that eternal 
hell does not exist. 

There is a strange thing about these 
doubters and deniers of a truth made 
so plain by Our Lord. You do not find 
them among those who are trying to 
live good Christian lives. You do not 
find them among Catholics who believe 
that the same Christ Who gave them 
His Body and Blood as food and drink, 
Who promised that prayer would al- 
ways be heard and answered, Who 
held out the reward of a perfect hap- 
piness in heaven to those who love 
Him, also revealed the reality of hell 
as the one thing to be feared more 
than anything else in all the world. 
These Christians start out by deter- 
mining to avoid hell. They do not deny 
it. They simply make sure that they 
will not have to be sent there. They 
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start out all their planning in life, and 
in any particular circumstances of life, 
with the irrevocable decision that they 
are going to avoid anything that would 
make them deserving of hell. 

The doubters and deniers are invar- 
iably found amongst those who, if 
Christ’s words are true, will have to be 
condemned to hell. They are amongst 
the planners and practicers of sinful 
birth-control. They are among the in- 
validly married, who have loved a hu- 
man being who was forbidden to them 
more than they loved God Who made 
them. They are amongst those who 
flout the laws of justice in their busi- 
ness dealings, or who go back on the 
vows they pronounced in marriage by 
committing adultery. 

These are the ones who raise the 
argument: How can a good God con- 
demn any soul to hell? What they real- 
ly mean is: How can God condemn 
me to hell? They don’t want to think 
about this as even a possibility. They 
don’t want to be reminded of the good 
God’s express words: “Every branch 
that bringeth not forth good fruit will 
be cut down and cast into the fire.” 
They don’t want to be told the simple 
truth that, because God made them 
free to do what they will with their 
lives, they would not even be capable 
of enjoying heaven if there were not 
a hell to be avoided in the process of 
choosing and winning heaven for 
themselves. They want what Christ 
forbids; they don’t want to hear about 
the penalty Christ announced as in 
store for those who break His com- 
mandments. 

In very truth, I preach about hell 
because it is impossible to preach 
about any of the great truths made 
known by Christ without finding that 
it leads me inevitably to thoughts of 
what He said about hell. 

I must preach, for example, that 
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every human being must save his im- 
mortal soul. Save it from what? He 
must save it from hell. 

I must preach that the only real evil 
to be feared in life is mortal sin. Why? 
Because mortal sin makes a man an 
enemy of God, and demands that he 
be punished everlastingly in hell if he 
dies with mortal sin still on his soul. 

I must preach about the inevitability 
of death, combined with each individ- 
ual’s uncertainty about when it will 
take place, only because of the fear- 
ful fact that death can be a quick pas- 
sage into everlasting damnation for 
him who lives contrary to the com- 
mands of God. Death need have no 
terror for those who live in God’s 
friendship. Actually, the death of a 
good man or woman is something 
pleasant to consider. It marks the end 
of suffering and the beginning of end- 
less bliss. It is the door that opens 
into realms of eternal joy. It is the 
crowning victory of life on earth, But 
it can also be the quick, sudden step 
of a guilty soul into hell. We do not 
pray that we may avoid death; we 
know that we cannot do that. We do 
not even pray that we may escape a 
sudden death. We do constantly plead, 
and we need to back up the pleading 


with meditation and resolves: “From - 


a sudden and unprovided death, O 
Lord, deliver us.” 

I must preach about judgment, espe- 
cially the last judgment at the end of 
the world, because Christ described 
the whole scene in detail. But I would 
not be true to Christ if I dwelt only on 
the words He promised to address to 
the good: “Come, ye blessed of my 
Father. . . . Enter into the kingdom.” 
I must also preach about the counter- 
part of that invitation: “Depart from 
me, ye accursed, into everlasting fire.” 
No matter how gloomy the picture a 
preacher may conjure up from the 


depths of his imagination, no matter 
what horrifying comparisons he may 
make, no matter what stories he may 
tell of excruciating pain, there are nu 
words more pregnant with woe than 
those which Christ said will be address- 
ed by Him to the lost: “Depart from 
Me.” The greatest of all the sufferings 
of hell is that the soul has departed 
from its God forever. And I do not 
want anyone to suffer that who can be 
diverted from it by the inspiration of 


‘my words. I cannot, I know, actually 


save anybody’s soul. Only the individ- 
ual with free will and the always abun- 
dant grace of God can do that. But I 
can do what Christ commanded every 
priest to do, when He promised in the 
same breath that preaching could be 
the beginning of salvation for all man- 
kind: “Preach the Gospel to every 
creature, and he that believeth shall 
be saved.” 

I preach on hell, also, therefore, be- 
cause, after laboring for 34 years in 
preaching missions, I know by experi- 
ence the truth of this promise of 
Christ. I know how effectively such 
sermons can root souls out of their 


‘ self-made security. I know how thor- 


oughly they can frighten the bravado 
out of those who have been accus- 
tomed to boast of their sins. I know 
how sharply they can awaken those 
who had been doped by their own sel- 
fishness and pride. I know how often it 
has been the occasion for God’s grace 
to make possible a good confession for 
those who have for years been making 
sacrilegious confessions. I preach on 
hell because God said, and experience 
proves, that “the fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom,” which 
means that a reasonable but realistic 
fear of God’s punishments can turn 
any soul from its sins. 

A good missionary does not con- 
demn souls to hell, any more than 
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Christ ever condemned a soul to hell 
when He was laying down the condi- 
tions for salvation and warning souls 
against deserving hell. The man who 
says, “the missionary puts us all in 
hell,” is drawing his own conclusions. 
He is practically admitting that he re- 
fuses to give up his adultery or his 
birth-control or his injustice or his neg- 
lect of God. No missionary puts him in 
hell, merely by quoting Christ’s own 
words as to how he must save his soul. 
He puts himself there by refusing obe- 
dience to the Son of God. The mis- 
sionary dedicates all his zeal, and every 
talent with which God has favored 
him, to the glorious task of winning 
souls away from the road that leads 
to hell. He tries to fill his hearers with 
the love of God, which God said is 
manifest in keeping His command- 
ments. “If you love me, you will keep 
my commandments.” He labors to im- 
press upon all the necessity of using 
God’s mercy in life that they may not 
have to taste the rigors of His justice 
in death. A missionary who is influ- 
enced by the whims of his congrega- 
tion or by the loose talk of worldly 
wise and half-pagan critics is not a 
good missionary. He is not a mission- 
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ary of Christ at all. 

I preach on hell, finally, because it 
is. this subject that can lessen the wide- 
spread corruption of morals in society 
today, and remove the public and pri- 
vate sufferings and evils that follow in 
the train of such corruption. Indeed, 
I firmly believe that the great social 
diseases and conflicts and problems 
which educators, sociologists, welfare 
workers and philosophers so bitterly 
bewail can be cured and resolved only 
when the individuals who make up so- 
ciety set themselves on the road to’ 
heaven and build their lives around a 
great fear of hell. That is what St. Paul 
said many centuries ago: 

“Life eternal He will give to those 
who by patience in good works seek 
glory and honor and immortality; but 
wrath and indignation to those who are 
contentious and who do not submit to 
the truth but assent to iniquity. (Ro- 
mans, 2-7) .. . Now the works of the 
flesh are manifest, which are immoral- 
ity, uncleanness, licentiousness, jeal- 
ousy, anger, quarrels, murders, drunk- 
enness and such like. And concerning 
these I warn you, that they who. do 
such things will not attain the King- 
dom of God.” (Gal. 5-19, 21) 





Worth Repeating 


They had returned from the wedding of their fourth and last daughter. 
As the parents sat in their strangely quiet house, the husband said: 

“Well, Mary, it is all over—colic, report cards, music lessons, school 
plays, braces on their teeth, first beaux, graduations, college proms, an- 
nouncement parties, and the last handful of rice. A lot of work, a lot of 
worry, but four fine young women to show for it.” 

He leaned forward and patted his wife’s hand. 

“Now we belong to ourselves again. We can go where we like, do what 
we like, so tell me what do you want most in the world?” 


She smiled at him and said: 
“Another baby.” 





Ave Maria 








Last Will of an Ex-Catholic 


Most ex-Catholics become such through sins against marriage. Here are the last 
thoughts of one such before death, and the story of how she died. 


Ernest F. Miller 


THESE LINES were discovered in 
the far corner of the dresser drawer of 
a certain woman (we prefer not to 
mention her name) who died recently 
in one of our large cities. It was appar- 
ent that they had been written hurried- 
ly. There were no corrections, no 
crossed out words, no amended sen- 
tences. Nor were there any signs of a 
studied effort for literary effect. A 
pencil had been used, and some of the 
phrases were almost illegible. Evident- 
ly it was not intended that anyone 
should ever read the tragic story so 
poignantly related. Only by accident 
was the paper found after the funeral. 
And only by accident did it fall into 
our hands. We allow it to speak for 
itself. 

The pain is very great tonight, so 
great that I cannot sleep. I know what 
it means. It means that the doctor was 
right when he said that I had only a 
couple of months to live. Cancer. How 
I loathe the word. What I would not 
give to be rid of it forever. It may be 
less than a couple of months if the 
pain continues as it is gripping me to- 
night. No matter how long or how 
short the time, I must busy myself; I 
must keep active; I must not allow my 
mind to rest even for a moment. I 
shall go insane if I do not succeed in 
distracting myself every minute of the 
day and night. 

I am writing these pages at my 
dresser table in the bedroom of our 
beautiful home. Our home is the most 
beautiful home — it cost a fortune to 
build and furnish — in the whole city. 


It seems completely ugly and even 
ominous to me now. I am writing by 
the light of a dim lamp placed right 
next to my paper so as not to awaken 
my husband. He is sleeping not five 
feet away from where I sit. I call him 
my husband. But he is not my hus- 
band. He is no more to me before 
God than any man who may be walk- 
ing the streets tonight. Yet, for twenty 
years I have been living with him, 
sleeping with him, acting as a wife to 
him, bearing him children. And I am 
not his wife at all. And now I am dy- 
ing. The clock on my dresser table 
says ten minutes after one. 

Why cannot my conscience die too 
and let me alone as it has died in so 
many other people I know who are 
leading the same kind of life that I am 
leading? What must I do to stop the 
torture that it inflicts on me which is 
so much worse than any pain caused 
by my disease? 

I am, or rather I should say, I was 
a Catholic. When I was a girl, I was 
a good Catholic. Am I a Catholic now? 
I do not know. I would like to be. 
There is nothing, absolutely nothing in 
the world that I want more. To be 
able to go to confession and come 
out feeling clean and washed and made 
all over again. To go to Communion 
and let God come right down into my 
heart. But I cannot be a Catholic. I 
will not be a Catholic. I gave that up 
long years ago. I cannot reclaim it. 
Something more powerful than myself 
is preventing me from reclaiming it. 

My real husband is still living. I 
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was married to him in church before a 
priest and witnesses and with the Mass. 
There is no doubt that it was a valid 
marriage. But I was young when I got 
married, I hardly knew what it was 
all about. I was filled with a desire 
for romance and glamor — the glamor 
of pictures in the paper, an elaborate 
wedding ceremony and a home of my 
‘own. It was not long before I discov- 
ered that my husband was a drunkard 
and a philanderer, that he had no love 
for me. I divorced him. 

And then I met the man who at this 
moment is sleeping near me. I fell in 
love with him. He was kind and gen- 
erous and considerate. He was the very 
opposite of my real husband. He swept 
me off my feet. When he asked me to 
marry him, I consented. We went be- 
fore a justice of the peace. No priest 
would listen to my request for a mar- 
riage in the church. That was twenty 
years ago. 

In all those twenty years I have not 
succeeded in killing my conscience. 
There were times when I was not both- 
ered. In the first years when almost 
all my time was taken up with social 
engagements, parties and the com- 
panionship of friends. There were peri- 
ods of quiet then. I was surrounded 
with wealth and all that wealth could 
buy — beautiful clothes, automobiles, 
travel throughout the world. And I 
had two children. 

But it was no use. No matter what 
I did, the fear would always be lurking 
in the background. It would always 
come back when the excitement of a 
new dress or a new adventure had run 
its course. The fear is with me now. 
It is so terrifying that I dare not go to 
sleep. Yet, I cannot escape from that 
which causes my fear. I am entangled 
in a web from which there seems to be 
no escape. 

There is no escape because I do 
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not want to escape. I cannot explain 
it on this paper. I want to escape with 
every ounce of strength I have. And 
at the same time I do not want to 
escape. I want to coftinue my life with 
this man who has given me so much, 
and I do not want to continue it be- 
cause he has given me so little. Is such 
a state of mind possible? There are a 
hundred objections standing in the way 
of a severance of our relationship. 
There is only one thing that I have to 
do to effect.the severance. 

A priest called on me once. He told 
me what that one thing was. He told 
me that in the eyes of God I was still 
married to my original husband, that 
I was not married to this man at all. 
He was brutal. He advised me to leave 
this man and to do it right away. He 
said that such was the direct command 
of God, that there was no other way 
out. “What God has joined together, 
let no man put asunder.” The judge in 
a court could not break my marriage 
or any other marriage. Neither could 
a priest or a president or a pope. 
Marriage lasted until death. 

He spoke kindly, this priest, with 
deep understanding of the agony that 
such a separation would cost me. But 
he allowed for no compromise. He 
gave no promises. He warned me that 
very few people involved in bad mar- 
riages ever came back to the faith if 
they waited too long. They died as 
they lived. Such was the experience 
of every priest concerned with souls. 
I can see him now in the shadows that 
are cast by the lamp on my dresser 
table. There was an urgency about 
him, a sense of premonition, an atti- 
tude of strong conviction in his every 
word. He was a tall, thin man with 
sunken cheeks and stooped shoulders. 
His voice was soft and low and tired. 
He spoke as one who was speaking for 
the last time, as though he were giving 
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me a final chance to choose my side. 
I can see him before me now. That’s 
how sharp the impression was that he 
made on my mind and imagination. 

I listened to him. I thanked him. 
But I did not give him my word. I said 
that I would have plenty of time to 
take care of the matter later on if I 
decided that it was the proper course 
to follow. I would think it over. Oh, I 
should have followed his advice. If 
only I had followed his advice. But 
there were so many things to be con- 
sidered. 

The love of a man was a possession 
my heart craved more than anything 
else in the world. It appalled me to 
think of spending the rest of my life 
alone, as I would have to do if I re- 
fused this second chance at happiness. 
I was still young, with passion strong 
and energy and health abundant. I 
wanted affection. I wanted someone 
to hold me in his arms and caress me 
and shield me from loneliness and 
fear. I wanted someone to love me 
with a fierce and burning love. I found 
such a one in the man who asked me 
to be his wife. The only price I would 
have to pay for his love would be the 
price of my religion. At first it did not 
seem like so great a price at all. 

It was unbelievable to me, and I 
said so often, that God should want 
to deprive me of this love. No. The 
Church did not understand, Her priests 
were never in love. They had no time 
or need for love. The fire of love had 
never smoldered and burst into a flame 
in their soul and body. They could not 
know what it was like to be in love 
and then to be forced to smother that 
love. But God knew. God would take 
care of me. And so I put aside the 
warning of the priest. He was too 
strict. I felt that he was stricter than 
God. 

Then, there were the children. They 


were small and needed a mother. And 
they needed a father too. Would it be 
fair to cast them into an orphanage 
with strangers to take care of them 
when they had parents who could give 
them all they required for a good and 
useful life when they grew up? I would 
be an exemplary mother. I would make 
up for my bad marriage by means of 
my devoted motherhood. I would teach 
them their prayers. I would see to it 
that they knew their catechism. I 
would do everything and more that a 
mother would do whose marriage was 
correct. I would lead the way myself. 

But I see now that all I did was 
tainted, that there was a curse upon 
my very soul, that my example belied 
the sincerity of my words. 

For a time I went to Mass. I could 
not go to the sacraments, for the priests 
refused to let me have them. I do not 
know how long I kept it up. But event- 
ually I began to drift away. It seemed 
pointless to continue acting like a 
Catholic when I was not permitted to 
partake of the good things that the 
Catholic Church had to offer. 

Besides, I thought that people were 
looking at me in church as though I 
had no right to be there. I knew what 
they were saying behind my back. And 
every so often there would be a sermon 
about the wickedness of bad marriages. 
It would be like a sword driven into 
my soul. For several nights thereafter 
I would have great difficulty in getting 
to sleep. It might be better, I decided, 
if I followed the practices of my reli- 
gion only casually until I could bring 
myself to take the step that would al- 
low me to follow them entirely. From 
then on my attendance at Mass became 
infrequent. 

Finally I gave up going altogether. 
It has been ten years now since I 
stepped inside a church except on rare 
occasions like Christmas and Easter 
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when I knew that nothing could be said 
that would disturb my conscience more 
than it was already disturbed. My chil- 
dren grew careless too. They were in- 
fluenced by their father. They were 
poisoned by the sin of their mother. 
And I had not the strength to draw 
them back from the pit towards which 
I was certain their feet were carrying 
them. ; 

No doubt some of my neighbors and 
friends are in part responsible for the 
tragedy of my life. They did not want 
to hurt my feelings. So, they told me 
that if I prayed and wore the scapular 
medal, things would turn out all right. 
My drunkard husband would die and 
I would thereby be in a position to 
rectify my invalid marriage. Pray, 
that’s all they demanded of me. They 
were right as far as they went. But they 
did not go far enough. 

It is clear to me now that they were 
not my friends at all. They were afraid 
to tell me the truth because they 
thought it might hurt me. They should 
have spoken strongly as did the priest. 
They should have urged me with great 
firmness to break away from the man 
with whom I was living. They should 
have advised me on how I could pro- 
vide for my children even though they 
no longer had a father. They should 
have told me that the need I felt for 
love was a deception, a trick of the 
devil to perpetuate my sin. But no. 
They asked no more of me except a 
promise to pray. Eagerly I grasped at 
the straw of presumptuous hope. I 
would have my cake and eat it. I would 
have my fun on earth and save my 
soul in the bargain. 

I did pray — at first. And I wore 
the scapular too — for a time. For 
how long, I do not remember. A per- 
son living as I was living has a venom 
in her soul that makes spiritual prac- 
tices most difficult and distasteful. The 
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day comes when she takes off the 
scapular and does not put it on again. 
Unless one is constantly told about the 
goodness of these practices and re- 
minded of the conditions on which 
they benefit one, one loses the appre- 
ciation of their value. A medal be- 
comes just a medal, no more. Prayer 
becomes a bore, a waste of time. I 
had no one to pray with anyway. My 
“husband” did not believe in prayer. 
And I was not being told constantly 
that I had to continue to pray even 
though I did so alone, because I was 
no longer going to church. The whole 
thing became unreal to me. What was 
real was my home and my children and 
my friends and my comforts and my 
kind and ‘loving companion in what 
looked like marriage but was not. 

The fact that my surroundings were 
so comfortable, indeed luxurious, un- 
doubtedly contributed to my gradual 
dereliction of duty in regard to the 
one thing that I still could do, namely, 
constantly beg God to give me the 
strength to make the break that I had 
to make if I was to find peace and 
save my soul. 

But one must try to put oneself in 
the proper circumstances in order that 
prayer may be effective. This is what 
my false friends did not tell me. They 
said nothing about the fact that prayer 
has great difficulty in flourishing in a 
desert. They enunciated a true prin- 
ciple — he who prays will certainly be 
saved. But they neglected to add that 
he invariably gives up prayer who is 
unwilling to take the steps necessary to 
make prayer effective. I am sure that 
God wanted me to pray. But He 
wanted my good will too. That I re- 
fused to give Him. 

The pain in my body is growing 
worse. I do not know if I can continue 
with this writing. But I must continue, 
if only to keep those images away that 
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are haunting me tonight. I built my 
life on quicksand. And all my hopes 
and dreams and what I considered ac- 
complishments are sinking fast into the 
darkness of its depths. My children. 

Yes, my children. They have no 
faith now. Both of them have given up 
all religion. They are like their father. 
They will marry and have children of 
their own. Their children will not have 
faith either. And so it will go on until 
thousands and thousands of human 
beings shall have sprung forth from 
my womb only to be lost, never to see 
the face of the God who made them. 
And I shall be responsible. Everyone 
of them shall accuse me as I stand be- 
fore the Judge. Their faces, the faces 
of the ones as yet unborn, will not 
leave me. They are all my children. I 
conceived them in sin. I gave birth to 
them in disobedience. And I sent them 
to hell. I am the mother of lost souls. 
Oh, God help me or I shall go mad. 

And then the innumerable sins that 
I have committed in the space of 
twenty years. They rise like a mountain 
before my eyes; like the tangible mias- 
ma of a polluted swamp. They must 
fill the nostrils of God until He turns 
away in disgust. They are my sins — 
no one else’s but my own. They are the 
serpents that writhe in my soul, that 
I made consciously and deliberately 
with my own hands. I had no excuse. 
I knew what I was doing. The hypo- 
crisy of it all. I was all respectability 
to my friends, working for civic pro- 
jects, helping charitable causes, giving 
generously to those in need. But all 
the time I was lost, cast aside by God, 
it: the state of mortal sin. It is a won- 
der that God did not strike me down 
as He struck down Onan and the peo- 
ple of the cities of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. 

What have I to look forward to? 
The death of my body very soon. And 


after that? I dare not think of it. A 
long time ago I heard it said that in 
hell there is no longer any possibility 
of love. The power of love is rooted 
out of the heart as a flower is pulled 
out of the ground. Thus, the wife who 
has lost her soul will spend eternity in 
hating her husband, in hurling upon 
his head the vile epithets of scorn and 
bitterness. 

Was it for this that I took this man 
to my bosom — to love him only for 
a few years and then to hate him dur- 
ing the endless stretches of eternity? 
Was my choice wise? I know now that 
it was not. I know now that if I had 
taken the advice of the priest, I could 
have saved this man for heaven, I 
mean, saved him for myself in heaven. 
In heaven I would be permitted to love 
him with a love a million times more 
burning than the love I feel for him 
now. 

But now it is too late; the chance 
has gone. I have made my bed. I must 
lie in it whether I want to or not. There 
is nothing that I can do. The priest, 
another priest, is coming to see me 
tomorrow. I know, because one of my 
friends told me that she asked him to 
call on me. I shall receive him graci- 
ously. But he will have nothing to say 
to me that I will understand. I know 
all the answers. It is too late. Twenty 
years of evil cannot be rolled back so 
quickly and so easily. My fate is to sit 
here or some other place as long as 
life is left in my body, and pick away 
at the scab that lies embedded in and 
clings to the surface of my soul. The 
more I pick at it, the greater is my 
pain. But I cannot stop. My only com- 
fort lies in exposing the sore, naked 
and red, and in allowing it to bleed 
and bleed and bleed... . 

It was here the writing ended. 

We were curious to learn the end of 
this sad story. Did the woman die? 
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Did she come back to the faith before 
she died? We went to the part of town 
where she had lived and made in- 
quiries. Yes, her neighbors said, she 
died. Quite peacefully. Under drugs. 
She was buried from a funeral parior 
at two o'clock in the afternoon. A 
priest was amongst the crowd of rela- 
tives and friends who attended. He said 
some prayers before the casket was 
closed. But he did not go to the ceme- 
tery. There was no service in a church. 
We cannot judge her. Only God can. 
But His words keep going through our 
mind: “She that putteth away her hus- 
band . . . marrieth another . . . guilty 
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of adultery ... no adulterer .. . in the 
kingdom of God.” 

To whom it may concern: 

Let those who are in invalid mar- 
riages take heed. There is still time. 
But that time is right now. Tomorrow 
God’s patience may run out. Two 
things are demanded. First, fervent and 
unceasing prayer. And secondly, sepa- 
ration. Yes, separation. Only by prayer 
and separation can they nourish the 
hope that God may so arrange their 
future as to permit them and the one 
they love to be reunited, even, perhaps, 
here on earth. 


Working For The Enemy 


Cusercoli is a charming little Italian village whose principal industry 





is the making of rosaries, but life there for a Catholic would be unbearable. 
The better the Catholic, the worse would be the fantastic realization that 
although most of the womenfolk are engaged in the making of rosaries, this 
is a hundred per cent communist town. 

The best and most productive rosary-maker, however, is a man, who is 
also the mayor. If you should meet him and ask where the Catholic church 
is, he would sneeringly tell you that the village does not have a Catholic 
church, or any other kind of a church. 

Long before Cusercoli was communized, a priest started the industry, and 
for fifty years it has remained the chief industry. In fact a large part of the 
world’s supply of chain rosaries comes from Cusercoli, Italy. 

The Menitor comments: “Here is indeed a strange situation — a town full 
of busy communists manufacturing the weapon destined to destroy them.” 


Marriage Maxims 


The following Five Maxims for Marriage appeared in the Irish Catholic. 

To Young Women: Never marry a poor man. But remember that the 
poorest man in the world is the one who has a lot of money and nothing else. 

To Young Men: Never marry an ugly woman. The only ugly women are 
those who are not in the state of grace. 

To Young Married Couples: On each wedding anniversary make a little 
sacrifice and send it to support a worthy cause. 

To Husbands: The age at which women are the most beautiful is the age 
of your wife. 


To Wives: The most handsome and important man in all the world is 
the father of your children. 
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Why It Pays to Be a Catholic 


Millions of human beings have learned the truths listed below by experience. 
Millions more are waiting to learn them. Every loyal Catholic is another proof 
of each of these statements, and an instrument of conversion for others. 


Donald J. Corrigan 


LAST MONTH we presented some of 
the reasons that demonstrate why it 
pays to be a Catholic. In this issue we 
continue the enumeration. The reasons 
listed below are directed especially to 
the individual Catholic and to the 
Catholic family. 

1. The Catholic Church helps make 
good citizens. The charge is sometimes 
made against Catholics that they owe 
allegiance to a foreign ruler and there- 
fore cannot be loyal citizens of their 
country. This accusation should long 
ago have been refuted by the fact that, 
according to reliable estimates, the per- 
centage of Catholic boys in the armed 
services in both world wars was 6 to 
10% higher than the ratio of Catholic 
citizens to the population of the United 
States at large. 

The authority that St. Peter and his 
successors, the Popes, received from 
Christ was entirely in the spiritual 
realm. To this Catholics the world over 
subscribe completely, rightfully con- 
vinced that their religious convictions 
are no business of the American or 
any other government. But in the past, 
as now, it has been advantageous for 
the Pope to be independent of any 
civil ruler and for that reason he now 
has Vatican City, a sovereign state so 
recognized by the nations of the world. 
The only citizens of Vatican City, 
however, are those who dwell within 
its confines. Catholics in all other parts 
of the world owe their civil allegiance 
to the lawfully constituted authority 
under which they live. 


The Catholic Church moulds good 
citizens because it teaches that patriot- 
ism is a moral virtue binding in con- 
science. This presupposes the Catholic 
doctrine that it is entirely in accord 
with the natural needs of human so- 
ciety that human beings band together 
into nations according to geographic, 
linguistic or ethnical ties for their com- 
mon temporal good. Moreover, the 
Catholic Church actively supports this 
training by inculcating respect for God, 
from whom all legitimate authority de- 
rives its right to rule, and for His 
moral laws, without which obedience 
to civil law will ultimately collapse. 
Especially is a Catholic taught rever- 
ence for the oath, upon which depends 
the integrity of our courts, of our civil 
officials and of all our fellow-citizens. 

2. The Catholic Church supports 
the family. To anyone who is interest- 
ed, it is apparent that marriage and the 
family are in a very sad, if not dis- 
astrous, state. For proof of this ask 
any of the thousands of victims of the 
divorce courts or any unfortunate child 
of a broken home. It is not uncommon 
for thoughtful young people to hesitate 
long before they vow away their lives 
before an altar. Lax, immoral, hypo- 
critical divorce laws on the part of our 
civil government have contributed to 
the breakdown of the family, as have 
easy, quick ways of marrying before 
justices of the peace and some Prot- 
estant ministers. But underneath it all 
is a pagan manner of life that has 
taken all that is holy and moral and 
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divine and obligatory out of matri- 
mony. 

The Catholic Church is the only or- 
ganization in the world today that up- 
holds marriage as it should be and as 
God ordained it to be. This is not 
something new for the Church; it is as 
old as the words of our Lord and the 
Bible which clearly and forcefully con- 
demn remarriage after divorce, birth 
prevention, neglect of children, and 
adultery. If the Catholic Church had 
been lenient with Henry VIII and per- 
mitted him to put away his lawful wife 
Catherine to marry Anne Boleyn, she 
probably could have kept all England 
for the faith and avoided three cen- 
turies of persecution; but she could 
not compromise the divine law regard- 
ing marriage any more than she could 
encourage a violation of any other of 
the ten commandments. 

Catholics entering marriage believe 
that they are bound by their vow, no 
matter what happens, until death. 
Therefore, Catholic marriages usually 
endure and are successful. 

Catholics believe and are convinced 
that marriage between baptized per- 
sons is a sacrament; therefore they 
look reverently upon their wedded life 
as a holy state, comparable, in the 
words of St. Paul, to the union of 
Christ with His Church. 


Catholics believe that in the exer- 
cise of their marital rights God usually 
cooperates with them in bringing a new 
life into the world. Consequently Cath- 
olic marriages are usually blessed with 
children. 

Catholic young people, as a rule, do 
not rush into marriage; their training 
and the laws of the Church enable 
them to take upon themselves these 
solemn obligations only after due in- 
struction, reflection and prayer. This 
is marriage as it should be; this is 
marriage as it is in the eyes of God. 
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3. The Catholic religion helps par- 
ents to give their children a true edu- 
cation. Many times Catholic parents 
feel sorry for non-Catholic parents. 
They know that many non-Catholic 
parents are deeply concerned regard- 
ing the education of their children, and 
yet these non-Catholic parents have no 
choice but to send their girls and boys 
to a public school where moral and 
religious training is barred by law; 
where the children may be exposed, 
for all that they can do about it, to a 
teacher who is an atheist or communist 
or one lacking in morals; where some- 
times their children may be led into 
evil ways by the bad example of their 
companions. 

In fact, Catholic parents believe 
that, while the present system of pub- 
lic schools continues to be regulated 
as it is regulated now, the only really 
democratic schools are private schools 
where parents can exercise their God- 
given Constitution-guaranteed right of 
educating their children according to 
their conscience. Surely the erection of 
the vast parochial school system and 
the double burden of taxation have 
been a heavy load on Catholic par- 
ents, but they are happy to bear it if it 
guarantees that their children receive 
expert training, especially in morality 
and religion. 

4. Catholics are trained to respect 
another person’s religion. The Catholic 
religion teaches the fundamental doc- 
trine of freedom of conscience. That 
is why all Catholics are taught to re- 
spect the religious convictions of other 
people even when they do not agree 
with them. They are taught that to 
ridicule, to despise, or to discriminate 
against another person because of his 
religion is a sin. This tolerance, how- 
ever, does not extend to agreement 
with error, and for that reason the 
good Catholic can be expected to 
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speak out for the truth and to con- 
demn falsehood. 

Catholics are convinced that most 
non-Catholics who have a fear or dis- 
trust or hatred of the Catholic Church 
will change their attitude once they 
come to know the truth about Catho- 
lics and their religion. For that reason 
Catholic priests and people are content 
to propagate truth, confident that the 
best refutation of calumny and the 
best approach to misunderstanding is 
the real teaching and practice of the 
Catholic religion and the good exam- 
ple of millions of fervent Catholics. 

5. Catholics can and do become 
saints. In his battle with the difficulties 
and dangers of life, the Catholic is 
certain that he is not alone. Most of- 
ten in his youth he has had the price- 
less advantage of a good Catholic 
home and a Catholic school training. 
All through his years he has the ad- 
vantage of the guidance and encour- 
agement of specialists in human and 
divine welfare, his priests. He shares 
the company and the help of the saints 
in heaven, who have won their goal 
for all eternity and will intercede for 
him with God in heaven when his own 
prayers prove too weak. Surely every 
Catholic has the opportunity and the 
help he needs to become a saint, just 
as many Catholics have become saints 
before him. 

In a general sense, a saint is anyone 
who dies in the state of grace and 
gains eternal happiness. But most of- 
ten by saints we mean canonized saints 
whom the Church has declared to have 
attained with certainty a high place in 
heaven. Such a declaration is made by 
the Church only after a most critical 
examination of their heroic lives and 
the miracles that God has worked in 
response to the prayers of these saints. 

Scarcely anyone denies that there 
were saints in the apostolic age and 


during the first centuries of Christian- 
ity. But many say that saints are no 
longer produced in modern times. Now 
a religion that would not go on pro- 
ducing saints would have to be classi- 
fied as dead. If we grant that the Cath- 
olic Church was founded by Christ, 
we can expect that there would be 
Catholic saints in every century. And 
that is just what has happened, even 
down to the first half of this latest 
twentieth century. 

In order to become a saint, a per- 
son must be taught how, and also be 
helped, for sanctity is a supernatural 
goal that demands, in addition to hu- 
man effort, supernatural help in the 
form of God’s grace. In the Catholic 
Church the saints have been inspired 
in their quest for sublime virtue not 
only by the Christlike ideal of the 
Gospels but by the numerous lives of 
Christian heroes who have gone before 
them. Further, the saints have had the 
benefit of the corporate prayer and 
worship of the Church, and the means 
of grace in the holy sacrifice of the 
Mass and in the seven sacraments. 
Without the graces flowing from the 
Mass, baptism, confession and Holy 
Communion, it can be safely said that 
no Christian can become a saint. 

Every Catholic today has all the 
helps the saints have had, and every 
Catholic today can become a saint. 

6. The Catholic Church really helps 
at death. There is no sermon that 
preaches man’s helplessness more ef- 
fectively than death. During life many 
people try to forget death, and when 
death comes, they sometimes try to 
surround it with a sort of screen to 
forget it still more. All the while they 
may be tortured by the question, “Is 
my loved one still alive? Where is he? 
Is there anything I can do to help 
him?” 

The old adage that “the Catholic 
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religion is hard to live in, but easy to 
die in,” holds a lot of truth. Most 
Catholics die in a very calm manner, 
especially if they have had the benefit 
of the last sacraments of the Church. 
Catholics, as a rule, do not during life 
try to dodge the thought of death. 
While by nature it is no easier for them 
than for others, still they are convinced 
that it is a necessary consequence of 
original sin, but at the same time the 
step that will lead them to the door of 
their everlasting home. So they pray 
for a happy death day after day, and 
they try to live in such a way that they 
will be ready for death whenever it 
may come. 

Again, a Catholic wake and funeral 


is not a cold, hopeless affair. The be- 
reaved, though smarting under earth’s 
most bitter loss and parting, are en- 
couraged by a firm trust of reunion in 
heaven. Likewise they know that they 
can help the dear departed one by 
prayer and be helped in return: a con- 
solation that lightens the burden of 
grief when death comes. Friends come 
to the wake, not merely to express 
their sympathy, but to kneel and pray 
the rosary together for the soul of the 
deceased. There is real comfort in that. 
The Requiem Mass, the blessing of 
the grave, the entire funeral service, — 
all breathe of hope that is stronger 
than the power of death. 


Beauty Secrets 


A missionary writing in the- Marist World describes the beauty secrets of 
the Solomon Islands residents. Here it is the male of the species who preens 
and beautifies himself; the female, since by tradition she is required to do 
practically all the work, is content to remain relatively plain and unadorned. 


The Solomon boy’s glory is his hair, which he trains carefully from early 
youth, his one ambition being to sport the high pompadour that distinguishes 
him from the natives of other islands. All the young men peroxide their hair. 
Colors range from a rich magenta to a vivid egg-yellow, with the blonde being 
preferred. The face is tattooed in early youth according to a set pattern. Ear- 
rings are an absolute necessity, and for the ultimate in vogue, a bone must 
be worn through the nose, projecting from both sides. 

For special social occasions, the young man adds a hibiscus flower to his 
tall hair-do, puts a daub of white paint around one eye, and is then considered 
the pride of the village as he jauntily proceeds on his way. 


What Did He Say? 


From Quote we pick up the following bulletin, which seems to indicate, if 
we have correctly interpreted it, that the Potomac River Naval Command has 


forbidden personnel to thumb rides: 


“Effective immediately, the practice of endeavoring by words, gestures, 
or otherwise to beg, invite or secure transportation in any motor vehicle not 
engaged in passenger carrying for hire, or otherwise acting as a commercial 
passenger carrier, by officers and/or enlisted men or women of the naval serv- 
ice at any point within the boundaries of the Potomac River Naval Command 


is forbidden.” 
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Portrait of Christ 


Christ and the People 


There was a vast difference between what the “leaders of the people” thought 
of Our Lord in His own day, and what the people themselves thought. See the 


difference. 


Raymond J. Miller 


THE ORDINARY people loved Our 
Lord in His public life; and He loved 
the ordinary people. 

His enemies, the elegant Scribes and 
Pharisees, were the very ones to admit 
it. On one occasion they had sent their 
agents to arrest Him, but they came 
back empty-handed. When the Phari- 
sees demanded why, they said: 


Never did man talk like this Man! 


This of course stung the enemies of 
Our Lord to fury, and they exclaimed: 


Have you let Him hoodwink you too? 
Has He any followers among the leaders 
of the people, or the Pharisees? But this 
rabble that knows nothing of the law is 
accursed. 


“This ignorant, accursed rabble” is 
what the leaders of the people thought 
of the faithful followers of Jesus Christ. 

On Palm Sunday too they showed 
in their own disgusted, angry words to 
what an extent the ordinary people 
were attached to Him. After the pro- 
cession into Jerusalem, with the crowd 
shouting their exulting cries 


Hosanna to the Son of David, 
the Pharisees said to each other: 


Do you see? We are getting nowhere. 
The whole world is running after Him. 


“The whole world,” that is, of the 


“ignorant, damned rabble;” but the 
leaders of the people were still sworn 
to have His life. Even in their murder- 
ous plotting, however, they were care- 
ful to take account of the attitude of 
that rabble. 

“They feared the people,” say the 
Evangelists over and over; and all their 
plots against Our Lord were built 
around that fear. He was to be ar- 
rested, yes; but “not on the festival 
day” (when the city of Jerusalem 
would be full of the rabble), “lest there 
be a tumult among the people.” 

St. John the Evangelist brings out 
the contrast between the leaders and 
the ordinary people in their attitude to 
Our Lord in a very strange way. 

When he is speaking in his Gospel 
of groups of persons among the Jews 
who were friendly to Christ, he usually 
calls them “the people,” or “the multi- 
tude.” But when he speaks of His ene- 
mies, he calls them “the Jews.” 

The fact that “the people” are the 
friendly ones is another forceful sig- 
nalizing of how the ordinary people 
loved Our divine Lord. But there is a 
strange and tragic note in the way St. 
John the Evangelist, a Jew himself, 
when he speaks of his Lord’s enemies 
among His own people, calls them just 
“the Jews.” Perhaps, we may suggest 
in parenthesis, it is a kind of sidelight 
on the character of St. John himself. 
Usually he is thought of as the apostle 
of love and gentleness. But Our Lord 
gave him, and his brother St. James, a 
name that would indicate a far differ- 
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ent side to his character: “Sons of 

Thunder”! He was the apostle of love, 

yes; but where the One he loved was 

threatened with enmity or hatred he 
was anything but gentle; he became 

“the son of thunder.” 

But the devotion of the simple Jew- 
ish people (to get back to our main 
subject here) runs through all of Our 
Lord’s life. They saw in Him a won- 
der-worker who could and would heal 
all their ills; but more than that, He 
was a hero, a champion, a prophet of 
their own. 

He was their hero. Often His ene- 
mies made the attempt to shame and 
silence Him in their presence, and He 
always emerged more glorious than 
before. 

The famous incident of the tribute 
to Caesar was one such attempt. Our 
Lord was one day teaching the people 
in the temple. From a distance the 
Scribes and rulers kept watching. St. 
Mark says that they were seeking “to 
lay hands on Him, but they feared the 
people.” St. Luke says the same thing; 
and it is surprising to see, once we 
begin to look for it, how often this 
phrase, “they feared the people,” oc- 
curs in the Gospel with reference to 
the Jewish leaders and their hatred of 
Christ, especially during the last few 
weeks of His life. On this particular 
day, however, they had devised a 
scheme that would put Him in an 
extraordinarily difficult position, and 
(they hoped) would end in His being 
discredited before the people and liable 
to arrest either by the Jewish or the 
Roman police. 

They sent their henchmen, 

EMkes pred ei elon wee ee 
spies who should feign themselves just 
so as to entrap Him by something He 
would say. 


Abruptly they interrupted one of 
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His discourses to the ignorant rabble; 
and first of all gave Him the benefit 
of some heavily laid on hypocritical 
flattery: 


Master, we know You always say and 
teach what is right; You are not afraid 
of any man, but teach the way of God 
in truth. 


(The idea being that He would become 
properly inflated and then blurt out 
some blundering anathema one way or 
the other, and be caught either way.) 
Then came the prize question: 


Is it lawful to give tribute to Caesar, or 
not? 


A less penetrating genius than Our 
divine Lord would not have had much 
difficulty in sensing the trap in this 
elaborate praise from His worst ene- 
mies and in a question which was (as 
the modern expression goes) “political 
dynamite.” If He said yes, the people, 
who hated the Romans and their tyr- 
anny, would turn against Him; if He 
said no, He was a traitor to Caesar’s 
authority, a revolutionary to be hustled 
off to jail or the gallows at once. 

We can readily imagine the tense 
silence in the crowd of people around 
Him: they too saw the trap. What 
would the Master say? How could He 
possibly avoid being caught this time? 
Now at last his enemies had Him 
where they wanted Him, and would 
humble Him to the earth. 

But Our Lord’s very first words 
were completely reassuring. They re- 
vealed Him as not in the least dis- 
turbed or apprehensive, but still their 
hero, still the perfect Master of every 
situation. He said: 


Why do you keep setting your traps for 
Me, you hypocrites? 
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He knew it was a trap, He read 
their deep-laid, clever, hypocritical 
scheming like a book, and He threw it 
back in their face. Their attack had 
collapsed like a dirty rag in the pres- 
ence of His perfect poise and the 
massed power of His restrained and 
penetrating anger. And with their at- 
tack repulsed, He moved to the of- 
fensive Himself. 


Show Me a coin of the tribute money. 


Confused and humiliated, made to 
look foolish themselves in the presence 
of the people, they managed to fish 
out a coin and offer it for His inspec- 
tion. 


Whose image and superscription is this? 


He is still carrying the attack, still 
directing the encounter in the manner 
He selects. They mutter their answer: 


Caesar’s. 


And then comes the immortal and 
devastating answer: 


Render therefore to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s; and to God, the things 
that are God’s. 


And St. Luke concludes: 


In front of the people they could find 
nothing wrong with what He said. 


“In front of the people”: again we 
can readily picture the reaction of Our 
Lord’s humble friends, the “accursed 
rabble” of the ordinary people. Only 
this time it was a reaction of trium- 
phant rejoicing, a wave of exultation 
that swept through the crowd for the 
victory of their hero. The baffled ad- 
versaries of Christ sensed this hero- 


worship of the crowd, and feared it 
anew: 


In front of the people they could find 
nothing wrong with what He said; and 
marveling at His answer, they held their 
peace. 


But there was another encounter be- 
tween Our Lord and His inveterate 
enemies that revealed Him even more 
strikingly as their hero, beloved of the 
ordinary people. : 

It was probably that same day, while 
He was in the temple of Jerusalem, 
surrounded by the people, teaching 
them and “preaching the Gospel” to 
them, as St. Luke says, that a group 
of very important persons bore down 
upon the meeting. 


The chief priests and the Scribes, to- 
gether with the elders, 


is the way St. Luke describes the very 
important people: and indeed, these 
were the most important people in the 
Jewish nation. 

With solemn, hypocritical mien and 
pompous self-assurance they forced 
their way through the ignorant rabble 
until they were face, to face with Our 
Lord, and then their spokesman haugh- 
tily demanded: 


Tell us, by what authority are You do- 
ing all this? Or who gave you authority 
to act like this? 


Again we can easily picture the sus- 
pense of Our Lord’s friends in the 
crowd as they fell back before the 
self-important rulers and then glanced 
uneasily back and forth from them to 
Him. Would He not be frightened at 
this challenge from the highest and 
mightiest of all the Jewish people? 
How could He justify His preaching, 
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when all the authorities on preaching 
were against Him? 

It was indeed a difficult situation, 
and the rulers could hardly have 
chosen better, according to their lights 
and cleverness, in their efforts to com- 
promise Our Lord in the sight of His 
followers and put an end to His teach- 
ing. For, as a matter of fact, He could 
not say that He had received His au- 
thority to teach from any human office 
or tribunal; they knew, and He knew, 
that He had not. And if He said that 
it came from God, as it did, here were 
the members of the Jewish supreme 
court in person to shriek out “Blas- 
phemy!” and hale Him off to death 

In a few days, it is true, that ques- 
tion would come up again. The high 
priest would adjure Him solemnly to 
give an account of His authority: 


I adjure You by the living God to tell 
us if You are the Christ, the Son of God; 


and He would answer boldly and un- 
mistakably, for all the ages to hear: 


Exactly; and I will tell you more: You 
are going to see the Son of Man seated 
at the right hand of the power of God 
and coming on the clouds of heaven. 


But now, His hour had not yet 
come. For still a few days He was to 
continue to teach and preach; for these 
days, His enemies must remain hum- 
bled and baffled, and He was to re- 
main the hero of the people. 

So in His answer now He chose to 
silence them by an extraordinarily sim- 
ple and effective device: He appealed 
to the people. “Vox populi, vox Dei,” 
says the old proverb: the voice of the 
people is the voice of God; and never 
was it used more truly.and more effec- 
tively than by the Son of God in this 
encounter with His deadly enemies. 
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He said: 


I too will ask you a question, and if you 
answer Me, then I will tell you by what 
authority I am doing what I do. The 
baptism of John: was it from heaven or 
from men? Answer Me! 


At first sight this is a reply, which 
seems evasive and strangely remote; 
but in the actual setting it was a stroke 
of genius, nothing else. What the Jew- 
ish leaders had asked Him was in ef- 
fect exactly the same thing. “What you 
are doing:, is it from heaven, or from 
men?” His miracles proved it was from 
heaven; but they would never accept 
the evidence of His miracles. They 
would in fact accept no evidence what- 
ever in His justification. Only one con- 
sideration could deter them in their 
bloodthirsty jealousy and hatred, and 
Jesus Christ made that consideration 
the deciding factor in this encounter: 
they feared the people. 

In other words, His question to 
them, instead of being an evasion, was 
a magnificent frontal attack. It is once 
again His familiar, easy technique with 
these masters of trickery and chican- 
ery. When they thought to have Him 
on the defensive, suddenly they found 
that they themselves were the ones 
challenged, defied, hopelessly baffled 
and humiliated. 

Only this time the technique has a 
special dazzling superiority. They 
thought to make Him answer a ques- 
tion and thereby condemn Himself in 
the sight of the people. With one mas- 
terly stroke He makes them the ones 
who must answer the question; and if 
they answer, it is they who will be 
humiliated and He Who will emerge 
once more as the hero of the people. 

They did not realize this at once. 
Disconcerted at first, they too were 
tempted to think that He was only try- 
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ing to dodge the issue. But-then grad- The people had decided; they had 
ually realization came: dictated the answer. John’s baptism 
was from heaven; so was the authority 
They began to argue among themselves. of Jesus Christ. The clever rulers were 
caught in their own snare, humiliated 
says St. Luke. Off they huddled to and defeated where they had thought 
one side, whispering angrily, those who they were sure to triumph. The wise 
were quicker to see the situation turn- men of the Law were forced to say 
ing their wrath on the slow ones, with they were ignorant, and saying they 
many a baleful glance at Our Lord were ignorant, they admitted the truth 
and the accursed ignorant rabble of of the one thing they had come before 
His open-mouthed friends: the crowd on purpose to deny, namely 
the divine authority of Christ. 
If we say “From heaven” He will say: And there is divine irony too in the 


“Why then did you not believe him?” words with which Jesus concludes the 
But if we say “From men” all the peo- encounter: 


ple will stone us; for they are convinced 


that John was a prophet. Then neither will I tell you by what 


authority I am doing what I do. 
So back they came to Our Lord, 
crestfallen, hesitant, all their pompous Why should I tell you, when you 
assurance gone, and their spokesman admit it yourselves? 
merely muttered: But how the people must have 
exulted once more in the glorious tri- 


We do not know. umph of their Hero! 


Whose Party? 


A five-year-old refugee was recently being shown around a Hollywood de- 
partment store by his American foster-parents. When they came to the toy 
department, crowded with playthings in preparation for the Christmas rush, 
the little boy’s eyes grew wide with wonderment. He examined the many 
items with amazed delight, but gradually the grown-ups noticed an expression 
of disappointment clouding the boy’s face. He began to search up and down 
aisles, under tables and behind counters. At last, when questioned what he was 
looking for, he burst out with: 

“But where is the Child?” 


There was an embarrassed silence. Then a store official gave instructions 
for a Christmas crib to be found at once and set up in a prominent place in 
the toy department. And at this the little boy smiled with delight. Young 
as he was, he had given a lesson in the real significance of Christmas. He had 
pointed out the grave oversight of forgetting the One for Whom the birthday 
party was being given. 


Father Keller 
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Three Minute Instruction 


The Most Important Devotion 


Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus is the most important of 
all the devotions that can be practiced by Christians. It will be 
noticed that in every apparition of Our Lord or His Blessed Moth- 
er that has occurred since Christ left the earth, some fundamental 
truth that He revealed in his lifetime is merely stressed in dramatic 
fashion once more. Devotion to the Sacred Heart, as revealed to 
St. Margaret Mary, merely stresses man’s duty of loving God, and 
the already known but oft-forgotten manne: in which this love must 
be given. 

1. The appeal of the Sacred Heart is a repetition of Our Lord’s 

words as recorded in the Gospel: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with thy whole heart and with thy whole soul, with all thy mind 
and all thy will. This is the first and the greatest commandment.” 
It is a re-emphasizing of the words of St. Paul: “If I speak with 
the tongues of men and of angels, and have not charity, I am become 
as tinkling cymbals and as sounding brass. If I have all faith... if 
I give all my goods to the poor . .. if I deliver my body to be 
burned .. . and have not charity (the love of God), it shall profit 
me nothing.” 

2. The appeal of the Sacred Heart is a reminder that the love 
of man for God must be inspired and must grow out of thoughts 
of the love of God for man as manifested in the passion and death 
of Christ. That is why He showed His heart encircled with thorns 
and pierced with a lance—that these might be reminders of all the 
sufferings of His passion. No one can seriously believe that the Son 
of God suffered and died for him, and bore the agony, the scourg- 
ing, the crowning with thorns, the heavy cross, for him, without 
being moved to love God. No one can meditate on any feature of 
the passion of the Son of God without growing in love for God. 

3. The appeal of the Sacred Heart includes a reminder of the 
truth long before made known by Him, that the love of man for 
God must be manifested in the frequent and worthy reception of 
Holy Communion. He had said: “He that eateth me shall live by 
me forever.” That statement offers a test of the love of any man 
for God, because love is fictitious unless it wills to stay with the 
one beloved forever. In the apparition of His Sacred Heart, He 
stresses the frequent reception of Holy Communion, not only as 
a manifestation of love but as a means of atonement for those who 
refuse to love God. 

Thus a man’s principal duties in life are fulfilled in devotion to 
the Sacred Heart. By that he truly loves God; he grows in love 
through being reminded of Christ’s suffering for him; and he ex- 
presses his love through frequent reception of Holy Communion. 
“Do this,” Christ can say, “and thou shalt live.” 
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Readers Retort 


In which readers are invited to express their minds about articles and opinions 
published in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the 
writer must be given, though city and name will be held from publication on 


request. 


Anna IJIl. 

“THE LIGUORIAN is the outstanding Cath- 
olic magazine of the day, and I am a reg- 
ular reader. The article ‘Your Death,’ in 
the March issue, is the first that made me 
want to ‘retort.’ You make this statement 
about someone’s sudden death: ‘There was 
no accident. That was all the life they bad 
been given, and it ran out.’ Again: ‘It was 
all settled before you were born, and it has 
been running through all these years.’ These 
statements seem to infer fatalism. I believe 
that God, knowing all things, knows from 
the beginning of time just when and how 
each one of us is to die. But it was my 
understanding that Catholics could not be- 
lieve that the hour of their death had been 
pre-determined. If it were, what need weuld 
there be to pray to God for health and rro- 
tection? Regardless of what reckless act or 
gamble we might take with our lives, if our 
time had not run out we would not die. 
Take the 20,000 boys who have been kiiled 
in the Korean war, if there had been no 
war are we to believe those boys would 
still have died from other causes? 
You also state: ‘Neither He nor you will 
add a grain of life. Everyone knows of 
cases in which persons have been close to 
death and have been spared, we believe, 
through God’s mercy and the power of 
prayer. Wouldn’t it seem that in those 
cases God does add a grain of life? 

Mrs. J. B. M” 

Three principles represent the Cathelic 
viewpoint toward the difficult problem pre- 
sented here. 1) God knows, and has known 
from all eternity, when each one of us will 
die. 2) God in His providence permits noth- 
ing to happen to us outside the contro! of 
our free will, that is not inspired by His 
wisdom and His goodness; 3) God leaves 


it to the free will of each human being to 
preserve his life as long as possible, to pray 
for health, but above all, to keep himself 
ready for death at all times. God not only 
knew about the death of the soldiers in 
Korea beforehand, but He knew about the 
war in Korea beforehand. But no matter 
what He knew, He left it to the individual 
to keep himself ready for death. It is per- 
fectly proper to say, after a man dies, that 
‘that was all the life a man had and it 1an 
out.’ It would be wrong to say that he had 
no control over the spiritual condition in 
which he died. 
The editors 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

“In the March issue, p. 146, you state: 
‘There was no accident. That was all the 
life they had been given, and it ran out.’ 
Later you say, ‘It was all settled before 
you were born.’ Is this not predestination, 
leading to fatalism, such as Mohammedans 
believe? I hear many Catholics say, ‘It 
was to be.’ If so, where is free will? Was 
it impossible for the speeding youths to 
think in a flash, ‘God forgive me’? If it 
was all settled before you were born what 
is the use of bothering to change it? I un- 
derstand that God has pre-knowledge, but 
does not enforce predestination. . . . An- 
other point, I agree with all you say about 
accepting the Negro as our social and eco- 
nomic equal, but I cannot bring myself to 
think of inter-marriage or the steps lead- 
ing to it, including propinquity in housing 
and environment. Did not God Himself 
separate the peoples, for example in the 
tower of Babel? Did not God curse Ham 
who was the forerunner of the Negro race? 
If we accept the Negro on all levels do 
we not void God’s curse? These questions 
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are not flippant but sincere. 


JACSS 
Fatalism means believing not only that 
God’s providence decrees or wisely fer- 
mits the circumstances that lead to the 
death of someone, but also that a person 
has no free will to avoid sin: if he sins he 
was fated to be a sinner the fatalist says; 
if he dies in sin, he was fated to die in sin. 
That is wrong. Every man is free to live in 
sin or in grace, and by the manner of his 
living, he chooses the manner of his dying. 
. With regard to the racial question, 
God did not curse Ham because he was a 
Negro: God cursed him only because he 
was a sinner. Is it not clear, when you 
think it over, that all your fears of inter- 
marriage etc., spring from the false notion 
that Negroes are a cursed race? Are you 
not forgetting that we are all “a cursed 
race” in the sense that we are all, white 
and colored, subject to original sin? Christ 
died for all of us sinners, and all of us 
sinners are to help each other to be saved 
by His redemption. That means looking on 
and treating no race as especially sinful, 

and treating all with justice and charity. 

The editors 


Mobile, Ala. 

“Recently numerous discussions in our 
family reveal a poor understanding of pre- 
destination. We need a simple explanation. 
As you know, the predestined are men- 
tioned in the Missal, and along with the 
confusing article on death in the March 
LicuorIAN, (confusing in that an under- 
lying note of predestinationism seems to 
run through it) we have had a hard time 
getting to the heart of the matter. The 
skeptics among us are aware that God 
knows we'll sin, we'll die (exactly when 
and how) and where we'll go after death, 
but that He doesn’t will it. This is enough 
for me and I accept it. But what is the 
answer when others say that God knew this 
millions of years before Lucifer or Adam 
and Eve? He knew the creatures He would 
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create some day as part of His plan, and 
knew that, given free will, some would fall 
into sin. Was God unhappy about this? 
Had His Son agreed that far ahead to die 
for sinners? Did evil precede the devil, or 
how was he tempted by pride? Since I am 
unable to answer these questions, will you 
help? 
E. N. M.” 

These questions can be answered only 
by a meditation on free will, and on the 
truth that, even though God knew what 
men would choose beforehand, His knewl- 
edge did not force the choice. So much 
more was to be gained by creating free 
beings than by making a world filled with 
unintelligent creatures that God rejoiced 
from all eternity in the fore-knowledge of 
those who would freely love Him and serve 
Him. Evil did not precede Lucifer and: 
Adam and Eve; the possibility of evil was 
bound up with their nature as free beings. 
The angels by their very nature, had to be 
given a choice, just as every human being 
is given the choice of honoring or disobey- 
ing God. 

The editors 


Hannibal, Mo. 

“It is a pleasure to renew my subscrip- 
tion to THE LIGUORIAN. The articles have 
been very helpful, especially ‘Prods to Per- 
fection.’ Having been a Catholic for only 
a year, I have much to learn. Regardless 
of the buffeting I’m exposed to, with the 
many contradictory theories and philoso- 
phies in modern society, I’m still convinced 
that the Catholic philosophy is the right 
one. The pattern of life can be perfectly 
fitted into religion if one’s love of God is 
great enough. I read THE LIGUORIAN from 
cover to cover, show certain articles to 
Protestant friends, and then pass it on to 
another Catholic. . . . Despite all this, 
there is a spiritual problem for which I 
can find no solution. I cannot go to con- 
fession without becoming physically ill. 
My confessor is the kindest of men, but he 
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can offer me no remedy. Since I have on- 
ly venial sins to tell, I have avoided the 
illness by staying away from confession. 
J. Ww” 
Such emotional and physical reactions 
to entering a confessional are usually un- 
conscious reactions to horrible impressions 
of confession that were received in the dis- 
tant past. In many cases it helps for such 
penitents, when the time for confession 
comes, to have a chat with a priest outside 
the confessional, in an office or parlor, in 
which the small faults for which Gead’s 
forgiveness is sought are talked over as if 
in an ordinary conversation. After the chat, 
the person kneels in a confessional and 
states that he (or she) would like to re- 
ceive absolution for the faults the priest 
now knows. Penance and absolution are 
then given, and the sacrament is received. 
Gradually, through such a method, the dis- 
turbance over confession will disappear. 
The editors 


St. Louis, Mo. 
“My convert wife has never had the 
Church’s stand on birth-control explained 
to her in a satisfactory manner, and is fre- 
quently voicing opinions and asking ques- 
tions that I find myself unable to answer. 
Do you have something she can read, es- 
pecially designed for a convert, on this 
difficult subject? 
D. N. P.” 
A new article on this subject is in prep- 
aration now, and will be published in THE 
LIGUORIAN soon. If something larger is de- 
sired, Guchteneere’s “Judgment on Birth 
Control” is a book we can warmly recom- 
mend. 
The editors 


Worcester, Mass. 
“In regard to your interesting article, 
‘How to talk about religion,’ (February, 
1953) I'd appreciate a clarification on in- 
dulgences. If they are not, as you say, a 
release from time in purgatory, how are 


they applied? 

Mrs. L. M. F” 
Indulgences of, say, three hundred days, 
are not a release from three hundred days 
in purgatory. as some mistakenly think, but 
they are a grant of release from the tem- 
poral punishment due to sin that is equiv- 
alent to three hundred days of public pen- 
ance as such penance was often demanded 
of sinners in the early ages of the Church. 

The editors 


St. Cloud, Minn. 

“T have been a subscriber to THE LIGUorR- 
IAN for a number of years and believe it to 
be one of the best. I have been giving my 
copies to somebody else, but there is a 
question in my mind. You publish certain 
items that are educational and interesting 
under the caption ‘For Wives and Hus- 
bands Only.’ I am single, not young, and 
have been reading these articles to learn 
what the problems of the married are. 
However, sometimes these articles deal with 
topics that evoke dangerous mental pic- 
tures. If that is my experience, can I feel 
free to give the magazine to someone else 
who might be affected in the same way? 
Or is it your intention that these parts of 
the magazine should be read only by hus- 
bands and wives? I realize that the articles 
are instructive and answer many questions 
that have troubled people, and I would 
like to feel free to distribute the magazine 
as in the past. I don’t want to be scrup- 
ulous, and would appreciate your explan- 
ation. 

EE 

The caption, “For Wives and Husbands 
Only,” is meant to represent a caution to 
those who are not married and who do not 
intend to marry, that matters appearing un- 
der that head are intended primdrily for 
the married. This does not mean that it is 
wrong for the unmarried to read them, but 
it does mean that an individual single per- 
son who finds himself troubled by reading 
such things should pass them by. How- 
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ever, any single person who is consulted 
by married people about their problems 
should read these articles. Also single peo- 
ple who still think they might some day 
marry, should read them. No one should 
hesitate to pass on their LiGuoriANs for 
fear of what others may read in this par- 
ticular column. The decision to read or not 
read it can be left to the individual. The 
column would be without value if it dealt 
merely with pious platitudes and did not 
come to grips with the intimate problems 
of the married. 
The editors 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
“After receiving my first copy of THE 
LIGUORIAN, I find that I would not want 
teen-agers to read such articles as appear 
under ‘For Wives and Husbands Only.’ I 
have five children and eight grand-children, 
one adopted, so you see we are not in favor 
of birth-control. But please do not send 
me any more copies of your magazine for 
the reason above. 
Mrs. E. H. M.” 
We respect this point of view, but we 
feel that there are so many false inter- 
pretations of the obligations of marriage 
being peddled today, even in “respectable” 
secular magazines and within daily reach 
of teen-agers, that it is little enough for 
them to see the truth now and then in 
such small capsules as THE LIGUORIAN pro- 
vides. 
The editors 


Utica, N. Y. 
“In the February issue, you listed a great 
many patrons and protectors for special 
intentions. May I ask what saint is known 
as the patron of those who are looking for 
a Catholic man with a view to a holy, and 
happy marriage? 
RS” 
St. Joseph, who was chosen by God to 
be the spouse of the Virgin Mother of 
God, is the universal patron of those who 
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are praying for the favor of a happy mar 
riage. 
The editors 


St. Louis, Mo. 
“I read your article in the February is- 
sue on patrons and protectors with great 
interest. Could you tell me who is the pa- 
tron saint of salesmen and where I could 
obtain some information about this saint? 

Jie.” 
St. Francis of Assisi is the patron of 
salesmen, because of his great spirit of de- 
tachment and love of holy poverty, which 
are so necessary for those constantly en- 
gaged in buying and selling. Read Gilbert 
Chesterton’s magnificent study of the saint. 

The editors 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 
“Just read your article, ‘Patrons and 
Protectors.’ Could you tell me who is the 
patron saint of electricians? My husband 
is one, and it is a very dangerous occupa- 
tion. 
Mrs. R. T.” 
The Archangel St. Gabriel, the patron 
of communications, is accepted in modern 
times as the patron of electricity and elec- 
tricians. He brought the message of the in- 
carnation from heaven to earth. and will 
surely help those who are engaged in light- 
ing up the world and speeding communi- 
cations through electricity, if they pray to 
him. 
The editors 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

“Your magazine is fine. I read it from 
cover to cover and then pass it on to my 
Protestant boy friend. It certainly keeps 
Catholics as well as non-Catholics well in- 
formed on Christian doctrine and what is 
right and wrong. I am a new subscriber, 
and I would like to see an article on prayer 
if you have not recently published one. 
Also on the importance of the morning 
offering. Many Protestants (and Catholics) 
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do not pray, and do not think that prayer is 
necessary. I shall pray that your magazine 
reaches many more people. Many are 
brought to the faith just by reading such a 
magazine as yours. Don’t bother about pic- 
tures as far as I’m concerned. 
Miss M. M. O.” 
Something special on prayer will appear 
in THe LiGuortaN during 1953. Watch 
for it. 
The editors 


Lake Mills, Wis. 
“Your magazine is wonderful. I enclose 
a check for my three-year renewal and for 
subscriptions to be sent to other people to 
whom you wish to send the magazine. The 
thing I like best about THE LIGUORIAN is 
its straightforwardness in dealing with prac- 
tical questions. There is no pussy-footing 
to spare the feelings of those who do not 
like to have their faults pointed out. Please 
keep it up. | 

Fe G? 
We thank the scores of persons who have 
made it possible for us to send THE 
LicuorIAN regularly to people at home and 

abroad who cannot afford to purchase it. 


The editors 


Kandy, Ceylon 

“I have been wanting to write for some 
time to congratulate you on the excellent 
magazine you are publishing. This may 
sound like flattery but it is utterly sincere. 
Here at the Papal Seminary in Ceylon we 
receive quite a lot of magazines from all 
over the world, but for all-around reading 
value few can compare with THE LiGuori- 
AN. The articles, features, short-space fillers, 
etc., all help to produce a blend of prac- 
tical information, sound doctrine and read- 
ability that is not easily found. If I may 
voice my opinion about a domestic contro- 
versy, I think there would be little gained 
by illustrating THe LicuoriaNn with pictures. 
At most you might add a few vignettes of 
the same excellent type that head the fea- 


tures now. I have finished my seminary 
studies, and am returning to my own India. 
Would it be possible to have THE LIGUORIAN 
sent to me in my new place? 
Rev. J.C.A., S.J.” 
This native priest is being sent THE 
LiGuoRIAN, through the kindness of mission- 
minded Americans. He is one of many thus 
benefitting by the generosity of our readers. 
The editors 


Montreal, Can. 
“There is an old lady in an Old Folks’ 
Home who would like to have some Cath- 
olic magazine sent regularly to her. If there 
is someone among your subscribers who 
would be willing to part with their Licuort- 
AN after they have digested it, the address 
of the lady is: Miss E. Fitchett, Hospice St. 
Elizabeth, Farnham, P.Q., Canada. 
A. H.” 
An opportunity for a fine act of charity 
for some reader, that will lighten an old 
person’s burden. 


The editors 


Utica, N. Y. 
“I am writing to tell you personally how 
very much your wonderful magazine has 
helped to enlighten my life. I am married, 
have two children, and a husband who is 
at present overseas. I get very, very, lone- 
some, as everyone undoubtedly does who is 
separated from someone they love. I always 
thought I was a good Catholic, but I realize 
with every issue of your magazine that I 
still have a lot to learn. I doubt if there is 
a problem you do not cover in some form. 
When I receive your new issue, I just drop 
everything to read it. I do believe it has 
brought me closer to God, and has helped 
me to give encouraging words to others. If 
only more people could learn to love God 
more, their lives would be so much more 
complete. It would help them in their sor- 
rows and hardships, from which none of us 

can escape. God bless your work always. 

Mrs. L. C. D.” 
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For Non-Catholics Only 


F. M. Louis 
On Unworthy Catholics 


Objection: I have sometimes thought of looking into the claims of the 
Catholic Church, which is indeed a remarkable institution. But I have been 
deterred by the conduct of some of my Catholic acquaintances. For instance, 
a Catholic neighbor of mine frequently comes home drunk, and then raises 
the roof quarrelling with his wife. Yet he calls himself a “good” Catholic. 
Is this sort of thing condoned by the Catholic Church? 


Answer: Far from condoning such conduct, the Catholic Church condemns 
it as heartily as anyone. It is a sin to drink to excess, and it is a sin to in- 
dulge in violent anger and quarrelling, and to the extent that the individual 
concerned is guilty before God, he must repent sincerely and strive to bet- 
ter himself if he hopes to reach heaven. 

But there are several factors which should be considered by the non-Cath- 
olic who is inclined to be scandalized by such instances. 


First, the Catholic Church has never contended that all its members are 
saints. She remembers well the solemn statement of her Founder: “It is 
necessary that scandals come, but woe unto those by whom they come.” By 
this Christ doubtless meant that, human nature being what it is, there would 
always be some who would not measure up to their responsibilities; sins 
must be expected, yet the individual sinner will be judged none the less 
severely for that fact. The Catholic Church remembers well that in the circle 
of our Lord’s closest friends on earth, the apostles, one of them turned out 
to be a traitor. She grieves over Judas and his followers, but she is not sur- 


prised at what they do; constantly, patiently, she tries to win them back to 
what is right and good. 


Secondly, the existence of unworthy Catholics, who drag their konorable 
title through the mire, should not be allowed to obscure the other side of 
the picture. A church surely has the right to be judged by its total impact on 
human nature, not by the individual examples of its erring members 

Let the honest inquirer, for instance, look to the saints, uncounted thou- 
sands of them throughout the centuries, whose love of God and charity to 
their fellow-men has been acclaimed as heroic. Let the honest inquirer con- 
sider the millions down through the years who have been willing to shed 
their blood as martyrs for their Catholic faith. Let him consider the throngs 
of young men and women who, inspired by a divine ideal, are dedicated to 
the service of God and their fellow-men in hospitals, schools, and in far-off 
corners of the world, where they freely forego all the comforts they might 
have at home. That there are weak and erring members in the Catholic Church, 
we do not deny, but we contend that they are far outnumbered by the good 
and the holy. And we contend further that the Church which can consistently 


produce such goodness and holiness must have upon it the stamp of divine 
approval and truth. 
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VOICE from the VATICAN 


Advice to Newly-Weds 


What Popes have said on topics of interest to people of all times. 


Francis B. Bockwinkel 


THROUGHOUT THE fourteen years 
of his pontificate, Pope Pius XII has 
given audiences to thousands of newly- 
weds. Always he gives them sound fa- 
therly advice and imparts to them his 
paternal blessing. 

There are three dominant points 
that prevail in his addresses to newly- 
weds. These are: 1. Peace, the true 
source of happiness for the Christian 
family, is found only in submission to 
the will of God. 2. The family must be 
founded on a mutual spirit of sacrifice. 
3. The way to attain submission to the 
will of God and the spirit of sacrifice 
is to ask God for them in prayer, par- 
ticularly by devotion to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus and to His immaculate 
mother, Mary. 

Pope Pius XII, in an address to 
newly-weds on July 19, 1939, said: 
“Everyone wishes happiness to newly- 
weds. This seems to be the sentiment 
and desire of fathers and mothers, of 
relatives and friends, and of all those 
who want to share their joy. On this 
note, too, the Church ends the Mass 
for the bride and bridegroom by asking 
for happiness in this prayer: ‘Almighty 
God, keep in abiding peace those Thou 
hast joined together in lawful bond.’ 
It is Our custom to offer the same 
paternal good wish to those newly- 
weds who come to Rome to ask the 
apostolic blessing, a blessing which is 
a pledge of heavenly favors, a true 
pledge of peace and happiness for you. 
In giving this blessing to you today, 
We desire to call your attention to the 
profound meaning of this precious 
greeting and wish the Master has left 


us, ‘Peace be to you.’ 

“Peace, the source of true happi- 
ness, can come only from God, and 
can be found only in God. As St. 
Augustine has so beautifully phrased 
it, ‘Thou hast made us for Thyself, O 
Lord, and our hearts are restless until 
they rest in Thee.’ That is why abso- 
lute peace, complete and perfect hap- 
piness, exist only in heaven. But even 
in this life the fundamental condition 
of true peace and happiness is a lov- 
ing and filial dependence upon the will 
of God. Everything which weakens, 
disrupts, or breaks this conformity and 
union of wills is opposed to peace and 
happiness. This is especially true of 
sin. Sin is rupture, disunion, disorder 
and trouble, remorse and fear. And 
those who sin, who resist God’s will, 
cannot have peace and happiness. Holy 
Job put it this way, ‘Who hath resisted 
the Lord, and hath had peace?’ Peace, 
the true source of all happiness, earth- 
ly and heavenly, is the happy lot of 
those who obey the law of God. 

“On this solidly established founda- 
tion of submission to the will of God, 
Christian families can build the super- 
structure of true peace and genuine 
happiness. A real Christian family is 
filled with love and charity. And when 
the passing charms of sense are gone, 
when the flowers of youthful beauty 
fade, one after the other, the bond of 
the hearts remairis unbreakable be- 
tween husband and wife, between chil- 
dren and their parents. Then love, the 
great principle of family life, remains 
firm and unshaken to the end, bring- 
ing along with it happiness and peace. 
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“And on the contrary, those who 
consider the sacred rite of Christian 
marriage a simple, external ceremony, 
necessary by custom, those who pre- 
sent themselves for marriage with souls 
deprived of God’s grace, profane the 
sacrament of Christ, corrupt the source 
of supernatural graces which in the ad- 
mirable design of God’s providence 
are destined to fructify the garden of 
the family, and to make grow there 
the flowers of virtue and the fruits of 
true peace and pure joy. Families 
which begin in sin will during the first 
storm strike upon the rocks, or like 
ships abandoned to the mercy of the 
waves, they will wander off their 
course by following a chart of false 
doctrines which .can only lead them 
far astray. Those who profane the fam- 
ily will not have peace. Only the true 
Christian family, respectful of the law 
of the Creator and the Redeemer, and 
aided by grace, has the guarantee of 
peace and happiness.” 

The second fundamental point upon 
which happiness for families is based, 
according to Pope Pius XII, is a ready 
spirit of sacrifice. He says: “If we wish 
to emerge from the present crisis perm- 
anently, and to find peace and happi- 
ness in family life, we must rebuild 
family society in harmony with Chris- 
tian morality. This is the fundamental 
source of all true civilization. And if 
we are to achieve this goal we must 
re-Christianize the family according to 
the teachings of the Gospel. Life ac- 
cording to these teachings requires 
charity and inevitably brings happiness. 

“What we need, and what the en- 
tire world needs, in order to live hap- 
pily, is the spirit of sacrifice. This 
requisite for happiness permeates the 
teachings of Christ. This spirit is lack- 
ing today, because, with the turning 
away from the faith, selfishness, which 
destroys and makes mutual happincss 
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impossible, prevails. If men want 
peace again, they must learn what 
Christ and His Church have been 
preaching for centuries: men must sac- 
rifice their own whims and desires 
when their own whims and desires in- 
terfere with the rights of others or en- 
danger the common good of a family, 
a nation, or a world.” 

Lastly, says Pope Pius XII, to at- 
tain submission to the will of God and 
the spirit of sacrifice, we must ask 
God in prayer for these great gifts. 
And in particular he recommends de- 
votion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
and to His immaculate mother. 

Says the Holy Father: “There are 
two great dangers actually threatening 
the world today, pride, causing rebel- 
lion against God, and the lack of con- 
fidence in God. There is only one to 
whom we should turn for help. ‘Learn 
of Me,’ said He, ‘for I am meek and 
humble of heart, and you shall find 
rest for your souls.” Only when man- 
kind begins to understand this lesson 
and turns again with confidence to 
God will it find the peace and happi- 
ness which through the years seems to 
have vanished. Many men and women 
today recognize their errors, and un- 
derstand that Christ the Saviour, not- 
withstanding their desertions, their de- 
nials, and their outrages, will remain 
forever near. With outstretched hand 
and an open Sacred Heart, he is ready 
to say to them and to give to them, 
Peace. 

“At present all human efforts at 
bringing peace back to a distressed 
world seem to be in vain. Yet it is 
still possible to ask this peace from 
God. Between God and men, the Lord 
has placed as mediatrix our most sweet 
Mother Mary. Invoke this ‘Mother 
Most Admirable,’ this ‘Virgin Most 
Powerful,’ this ‘Help of Christians,’ 
with more fervor, and particularly un- 
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der the title of the ‘Queen of the Most her most dutiful Son for peace and 
Holy Rosary,’ that she may again unite happiness in your own hearts. And 
under the mantle of her tenderness and from the overflowing happiness of your 
in the peace of her smile her children hearts the world will once again be 
now so cruelly divided. Ask her to engulfed in the happiness God intends 
plead in her motherly persuasion with for all of His obedient children.” 





Points of Friction 
L. G. Miller 


Introductory 


Why do brothers and sisters so often quarrel amongst themselves? 

Why is there disquiet and petty warfare among a group of people work- 
ing in the same office? 

Why is a mother-in-law pictured as being perpetually at odds with her son’s 
wife? 

It seems to us that the answer to these questions, and many similar ones 
that might be asked, is to be found in these two things: failure to recognize 
the special difficulties which are inevitably wrapped up in any human rela- 
tionship, and unwillingness to meet these difficulties in a spirit of unselfish- 
ness. 

There is no doubt that leading a contented life and preserving one’s peace 
of mind depend largely on how well a person is adjusted to the many human 
relationships which life thrusts upon him. Each of these relationships carries 
with it its own special problems. No two of them are exactly alike, and 
there is no simplified formula which can be applied to all of them in the 
same way. 

It should, however, be possible to discover the basic principles involved, 
and to discuss how they can best be applied in individual cases. We intend 
to explore this important field of conduct by means of a continuing series 
of short articles on the basic human relationships. Our object will be to dis- 
cuss briefly the special difficulties inherent in each type of relationship, the 
means which seem called for to counteract these difficulties, and the special 
virtue or virtues which must be exercised. 

We intend to treat such familiar human relationships as: 

Mother-in-law and daughter-in-law. 

Mother and her married son. 

Employee and fellow-employees. 

Boss and those under his authority. 

Housewife and her neighbor next door. 

These are only samples. It can immediately be seen that there is a wide 
field here for exploration. 

Look for the first in this series next month. 
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Thoughts for the Shut-In 


L. F. Hyland 
The Shut-In and the Sacred Heart 


June, being the month dedicated to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, should 
awaken in the hearts of all shut-ins the desire.to understand and to profit 
by this beautiful and profound devotion. 

For one thing, devotion to the Sacred Heart can be a tremendous source 
of consolation and strength to them beneath the cross God has sent into 
their lives. The basic reason behind this particular revelation of God’s mercy 
was to emphasize the humanity, or the humanness, of Christ. That Christ is 
both God and man had always, of course, been an essential part of Catholic 
teaching. But in the course of centuries, and especially with the growth of 
Jansenism in the seventeenth century, men had been more and more in- 
clined to relegate God to the inaccessible heights of heaven, where he was 
entirely unapproachable by sinful man. Some of the extreme Jansenists went 
so far as to contend that the average Catholic, in his awe and reverence for 
God, should receive Holy Communion only once in his lifetime. 


The heresy was, of course, condemned by the Church, since its immediate 
effect was to freeze the very springs of tenderness and devotion in the hu- 
man heart, and to throw men into black despair. But it was doubtless to 
counteract its evil and lingering effects that Our Saviour appeared to St. 
Margaret Mary Alacoque with His heart visible, encircled with thorns, and 
with flames of fire issuing from it. “Behold this heart,” he told her, “which 
has loved men so much, and has received so little love in return.” Because a 
sick person in the very nature of things craves tenderness and understanding 
and sympathy, there should be a special appeal in the loving invitation of 
Christ to honor his Sacred Heart. And the more so because of the uncondi- 
tional promises made by our Lord in favor of those who practice this devo- 
tion: Final perseverance, a sure guarantee of heaven, and this one, directed 
particularly to shut-ins: “I will comfort them in all their afflictions.” 


There is a second reason why shut-ins should take to this devotion. By 
the fact that God has permitted sickness to come into their lives, it is appar- 
ent that he desires them to be united with Him in the work of atonement and 
reparation which must go on constantly if the world is to be saved. But it is 
through the vision of His Sacred Heart that God has expressed the special 
and extraordinary need of such reparation in our times. The appeal of Christ 
was for generous souls who would suffer with Him even to the point of 
heroism. Upon such generous souls it may well be that the fate of the world 
depends. 


Let the shut-in ponder these truths, and pray for increased patience and 
resignation through devotion to the Sacred Heart. 
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Happenings in Rome 


Monthly round-up of significant events in the capital of Christendom. 


Christopher D. McEnniry 


Salute to America 

Cardinal McIntyre, born in New 
York and created Archbishop of Los 
Angeles, brought friends from these 
two cities to a familiar, paternal audi- 
ence. The Pope said: “East and West 
join hands, do they not, Venerable 
Brother, in this joyous visit home to 
Rome? With the fresh vigor and zeal 
of Los Angeles united to the unfalter- 
ing faith of New York present here 
before Us, a hundred treasured mem- 
ories are revived and as many fond 
hopes rekindled, as We welcome you, 
Venerable Brother, and dear children 
in the Lord, loyal and loving witnesses 
to the marvellous workings of God’s 
grace in the heart of America. 

“In these days of so much pastoral 
distress and foreboding it is a precious 
comfort and assurance that you should 
find yourselves so completely at home 
with US and We with you, as one of 
your revered prelates takes his honored 
and responsible place in the college of 
Cardinals. 

“But Our joy in this meeting of 
hearts stems most of all from the 
promise it brings of your devotion,.of 
your resolute, militant participation in 
Our planning and sacrifice for the sal- 
vation of the world of souls. Your 
new Eminent Cardinal has not failed 
to remind you often, in furtherance of 
Our designs, that the spiritual and ma- 
terial abundance with which the Lord 
of the harvest has blessed America, 
across a great continent from Cali- 
fornia to New York, amounts to a 
clear call, a vocation from on high, to 


leadership in Church and State alike: 
a leadership to which We know you 
are prepared to give its true Christian 
name of courageous combat for justice 
and charity in the service of the Prince 
of Peace. 

“May Our Lord and His Mother, 
your immaculate patroness, assist you 
in your powerful efforts, your valiant 
hierarchy guiding you wisely along the 
way, to lead America to the feet of 
Christ and all her people home with 
you to Rome. That is Our hope and 
the grace We beg for Mother Church, 
as We impart to you and all your dear 
ones, affectionately as ever, Our Pa- 
ternal Apostolic Benediction.” 

It is comforting to note that the 
Pope does not forget the immaculate 
Mother of God is the chosen protector 
of America. 


Pope’s Anniversary 

Lateran College, cherished alma 
mater of so many American bishops 
and priests, held its traditional func- 
tion to commemorate the fourteenth 
anniversary of the elevation of Pius 
XII to the Pontificate. All that was 
highest in Rome of Church and State 
and nobility and diplomacy and art 
and learning graced the occasion. 
Twelve Cardinals, the ambassadors of 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Portugal, 
Spain, Austria, Peru, Italy and Colum- 
bia, the diplomatic representatives of 
Holland, Japan, Venezuela .. . that is 
merely the beginning of the list. Car- 
dinal Ottaviani gave the address on 
Church and State, an address that will 
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endure as one of the most solid of our 
times. In concluding, the Cardinal 
said: “When, fourteen years ago, we 
received the glad tidings of the eleva- 
tion of Pius XII to the Chair of Peter, 
nobody could have foreseen how ardu- 
ous world events would have rendered 
the work of the Papacy, and at the 
same time how these events would 
have afforded him the opportunity of 
aiding, so much and in so many ways, 
suffering humanity thirsting for truth, 
justice and peace.” 


Evening Masses in Rome 

In St. Cloud or St. Augustine we 
address much of our ecclesiastical busi- 
ness, not directly to the bishop, but 
rather to the bishop’s representative, 
who is called the bishop’s vicar-gen- 
eral. In the diocese of Rome there is 
a prelate who holds this same office. 
He has the unique position of being a 
vicar of a vicar of a vicar. He is vicar 
of Cardinal Micara, charged with the 
administration of the diocese of Rome. 
This Cardinal, called Cardinal-Vicar, 
is vicar of the Pope. The Pope is vicar 
of Christ. 

The Cardinal-Vicar, taking advan- 
tage of the concession granted in the 
Apostolic Constitution, “Christus Do- 
minus,” has decreed that, from now 
on, on every holy day of obligation, 
there is to be celebrated a Mass in the 
church of St. Benedict at 7:00 p.m., 
in Sacred Heart at 5:30, in St. Eugene 
at 5:30, in St. Mary of the Angels at 
7:30, in St. Mary Auxiliatrix at 6:30, 
in Our Lady of Good Counsel at 7:00, 
in Santa Maria del Popolo at 6:30. 

Romans will note how these evening 
Masses are assigned to strategic points 
where people returning from their 
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day’s work may easily attend (and, 
according to the new legislation, also 
receive Holy Communion). This is 
what the Pope had so much at heart 
when he made the new law. 


Salute to the Pope 

“Just at even, in the gloaming” the 
consecrated church bells should sound 
for a third time recalling the sublime 
mystery that the Angelus (angel) an- 
nounced unto Mary: “Ave Maria — 
Hail Mary, the Holy One that shall 
be born of thee shall be called the Son 
of God.” 

In Rome the “Angelus” (Romans 
call it Ave Maria) is rung really at 
twilight — before five in the winter, 
after seven in the summer. At the 
Angelus, St. Peter’s and the other great 
basilicas are Closed (lesser churches 
remain open for the convenience of 
the faithful). 

Groups of pilgrims, for whom the 
Roman day is too short, often roam 
about the vast colonnade of St. Peter’s 
or gaze at the five closed doors and 
exchange reminiscences, and dream 
and pray. Such a group of pilgrims 
were there on — though they did not 
advert to the fact — practically the 
eve of the fourteenth anniversary of 
the Pope’s election. Someone descried 
a light in the well-known window on 
the third floor of the Vatican. “The 
Pope is working in his study. Could 
we, dare we, raise our voices in a 
childlike salute to our common Fa- 
ther?” They could, and they dared. 
And a white-robed figure appeared at 
the window and blessed them. They 
went away happy from their twilight 
vigil at the church of the Prince of the 
Apostles. 


A great authority on bringing up children says “spanking generally misses 
its aim.” He may, of course, be dealing with a strong child who squirms. 


Post-Dispatch 
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Prods to Perfection 


Mary’s Perpetual Help 


Food for reflection and meditation inspired by one of the great feasts that fall 


in the month of June. 


John P. Schaefer 


MANY NAMES and titles have been 
given to Mary, the Mother of God, 
during the course of history. But one 
Mary has chosen for herself. It is full 
of meaning, enriched with a mother’s 
solicitude for her children. She desires 
herself to be known as “Mother of 
Perpetual Help.” Into this very title 
Mary has translated her love for her 
spiritual children and her lasting in- 
fluence over their lives here on earth. 
But, not satisfied with mere words, our 
mother has justified her title over a 
glorious history of almost five centu- 
ries. That your love for Mary may be 
deepened, that you may learn to take 
advantage more frequently of her 
motherly intercession, we invite you 
to read the following incidents of the 
history of Mary’s perpetual help. 
e 


The original miraculous picture of 
Our Mother of Perpetual Help is still 
venerated today in the church of St. 
Alphonsus in Rome. Originally, how- 
ever, it was venerated in a church on 
the island of Crete, where, too, it had 
a miraculous reputation. Perhaps it 
would have remained here had it not 
been for the providential intervention 
of a thief. A certain merchant, a native 
of Crete, stole the picture from its 
shrine and set out on board a ship to 
Rome. Perhaps, in punishment, per- 
haps to demonstrate the power of His 
mother, God allowed a terrible storm 
to arise on the Mediterranean sea dur- 
ing the voyage. So fierce did the storm 
become that all the sailors despaired 
of their safety. They did not cease, 


however, to recommend themselves to 
the mother of God, though they knew 
nothing of the presence of the miracu- 
lous picture hidden away among the 
merchant’s belongings. The sailors 
considered it all but a miracle that the 
ship weathered the storm and was able 
to reach port. 
e 

A year later, the merchant reached 
Rome, bringing the picture along with 
him. Perhaps in punishment for his 
theft, but more probably because our 
Blessed Moiher wished her picture to 
be venerated publicly, the merchant 
was stricken with a fatal disease. Before 
he died, however, he extracted a prom- 
ise from a Roman friend, with whom 
he had taken up his residence, that the 
picture would be placed in a church 
for public veneration. The Roman’s 
wife, however, prevailed upon her hus- 
band to keep the picture in their own 
home. 

But Mary had other ideas. Twice she 
appeared to the husband, at first re- 
questing the removal of the picture, 
then threatening him with a terrible 
death if he refused to comply with her 
wishes. But once more the man listened 
to his wife rather than to the Blessed 
Mother, so that when Mary appeared 
to him the third time, it was to carry 
out her threat. The Roman was strick- 
en with a horrible disease and died. 

Our Lady then appeared to the lit- 
tle six-year-old daughter of the family, 
exclaiming: “Go and admonish your 
mother: ‘Holy Mary of Perpetual Help 
commands you to take her out of your 
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house, otherwise you shall all die at 
once.’” The mother was impressed by 
Mary’s warning, but when she recount- 
ed the incident to a neighbor, she al- 
lowed herself to be persuaded to keep 
the picture. It was only after her neigh- 
bor, too, was stricken with a sudden 
malady, and was miraculously cured 
upon making a promise to our Blessed 
Mother, that the woman consented to 
part with the picture. Mary appeared 
for the last time to the little girl, com- 
manding her to tell her mother to place 
her picture between St. Mary Major’s 
and St. John Lateran’s in a church 
dedicated to St. Matthew, the apostle. 
Here the picture was placed on March 
27, 1499. On that same day the first of 
many miracles occurred. A man who 
had been so paralyzed in his right side 
and arm that he could hardly move, 
was instantly cured upon recommend- 
ing himself to God and Mary and 
promising a votive offering. 
e 

The picture of Our Mother of Per- 
petual Help remained in the church of 
St. Matthew for three centuries where 
it became a famed miraculous shrine 
for pilgrims from all over the world. 
During the year 1798, Napoleon sent 
his armies into Italy, to take the Pope 
captive and to make of the Papal 
States, little more than a French col- 
ony. In the wake of their triumph, Na- 
poleon’s troops left many churches de- 
stroyed and pillaged. The church of 
St. Matthew was razed, but not before 
the Augustinian Fathers, who were in 
charge of the church, had taken the 
miraculous picture and placed it in 
their private chapel. Here it remained, 
forgotten, for almost seventy years. 

e 


In 1855 the church of St. Alphonsus 
was built over the spot where St. Mat- 
thew’s had originally stood. Eight years 
later, by a series of remarkable coin- 
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cidences the picture of Our Mother of 
Perpetual Help was rediscovered, and 
Pope Pius IX commanded that it be 
entrusted to the care of the Redemp- 
torist Fathers, and enshrined once 
more in the place chosen by our Bless- 
ed Mother. On the 26th of April, 1866, 
a solemn procession was formed to 
conduct the miraculous image to the 
church of St. Alphonsus. During the 
procession, two wonderful miracles oc- 
curred. A little four-year-old boy, who 
had been afflicted with a serious fever 
and meningitis, was suddenly cured. 
And an eight-year-old girl was cured 
of paralysis of the leg. 


Frequently during the year airplanes 
can be seen flying over our cities, trail- 
ing clouds of white smoke behind 
them. The pilots so direct the planes 
as to form letters on the skies, adver- 
tising some product or informing us of 
some event to occur in the future. This 
feat is called “sky-writing.” On June 
23rd, 1867, Our Mother of Perpetual 
Help did a bit of sky-writing herself. 
It was the date set by Pope Pius IX 
for the solemn crowning of her mira- 
culous image. (If you have ever seen 
a picture of Our Mother of Perpetual 
Help, you will notice that there are 
golden, bejeweled crowns upon the 
heads of our Blessed Mother and the 
Christ Child. Only miraculous images 
are thus crowned.) The ceremony was 
a solemn and most impressive one. 
When the coronation was completed, 
the Te Deum was being chanted in 
thanksgiving to God and His Blessed 
Mother. The crowd had overflowed 
the church into the courtyard outside. 
During the chanting of the Te Deum, 
someone happened to look up into the 
skies and called the attention of all to 
a sensational event. The crowd stood 
amazed as a pen of flame traced the 
name of “Mary” in golden letters 
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across the evening sky. And when 
finally they had recovered from their 
astonishment, they broke out into a 
spontaneous cry: “Long live Mary! 
Long live the Mother of Perpetual 
Help.” 
e 

The fame of Our Mother of Perpet- 
ual Help has not been confined to St. 
Alphonsus and to Rome. Shrines have 
been erected in her honor all over the 
world. In thousands of churches 
throughout the world perpetual novena 
devotions are conducted. And Our 
Lady has rewarded the faith and con- 
fidence, the childlike devotion, of her 
children who kneel so faithfully before 
her shrines. Extraordinary favors and 
wonderful graces, and, now and then, 
even miracles she pours forth at her 
shrines upon those who come seeking 
her perpetual help. 

On June 21st the feast of Our Moth- 
er of Perpetual Help is celebrated. We 
hope that the preceding incidents of 


what may be called “her heavenly life,” 
will serve as a forceful reminder of her 
power and her love. Her power is un- 
limited, for she has God for her Son. 
Her love is that of a mother, for she 
is the mother of your soul. But, be- 
cause we even take mothers for grant- 
ed once in a while, we need a reminder 
now and then of the love and devotion 
we owe her. Practice a daily devotion 
to her — even though it be something 
so small as a few Hail Marys in your 
morning and evening prayers. Attend 
devotions when they are held in her 
honor in your parish church. Love to 
make her better known and loved, 
especially by your children and loved 
ones. Carry her rosary on your person 
and recite it frequently, especially in 
the months dedicated to her, the 
months of May and October. Remem- 
ber, she is your mother, and a mother 
who has assumed a title, which, she 
has proven, means exactly what it 
says: “Mother of Perpetual Help.” 


Church Bells and the Nazis 


In Germany during World War II Hitler ordered the removal of all 
church bells from their towers on the pretext that their material was 
needed to be melted down for military uses, but also as part of the Nazi 
war on religion. 


Some of the bells escaped destruction, namely those having “historical or 
cultural value.” These too, however, had to be removed, and were carted 


away to some Nazi concentration camp for church bells of “historical and 
cultural value.” ; 


After the war steps were taken to have the bells restored to their prop- 
er churches, but the process took years to accomplish. It was only at the 
end of 1949 (to cite one particular instance), that, in the regions of Baden 
and Hohenzollern, all the available bells were finally restored, and the 
dioceses could take stock of their losses. 


It was found that 3000 church bells had been forcibly removed from 
Catholic churches in that district by Hitler. Of course, 2300 had been 
melted down at once for military purposes. Of the 700 remaining, 500 
were returned by 1949. The rest, 200 (plus the 2300 melted down), had 
completely disappeared. 
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In the January LiGuoriAN, this column 
quoted the Canon Law of the Catholic 
Church and the decrees of the second and 
third Councils of Baltimore to the effect 
that Catholic parents are bound to educate 
their children in Catholic schools when this 
is possible. Quite a number of sputtering 
letters were received from Catholics who 
stated either that they had never heard of 
such an obligation, or that they did not 
believe it to be binding on them. Other 
Catholics wrote to say that they were con- 
vinced by the quotations from the law and 
the reasons behind them, and were taking 
action to conform to the laws of. their 
Church. Meanwhile, one of the most co- 
gent of all the explanations of why the 
Catholic Church insists on a Catholic 
schooling for all her children appeared in 
the Atlantic Monthly, a learned review not 
particularly noted for publishing anything 
like defenses of things Catholic. The word 
“Catholic” does not appear once in the 
entire article; thus not even this piece of 
writing can be said to have been written 
and published primarily as a defense of 
Catholic education. Rather, it is an at- 
tempt to show what are the principles be- 
hind public school education in the United 
States today. The title of the article is, 
“Who Wants Progressive Education?” It 
traces progressive education to its source, 


shows how it rules the public scheols, and . 


reveals the principles on which it rests. 
Then it asks parents of public school chil- 
dren whether these are the principles they 
really want to have inculcated into their 
children. We in turn, ask that same ques- 
tion of Catholics, begging them and all 
readers of this column to remember that 
we are quoting and explaining an indict- 
ment of public school education written by 


Stdeglances 


By the Bystander 


a former professor of Harvard and Stan- 
ford Universities and a member of a school 
board in Massachusetts, whose name _ is 
Albert Lynd. 
e 

Mr. Lynd begins by stating that the pre- 
dominant moulder of the principles of ed- 
ucation used in American public schools 
of today is John Dewey. Then he asks this 
question: “How many parents would agree 
that his ideas, if they understood them, are 
those which should determine the forma- 
tion of their children?” Then he goes on 
to explain, in fairly simple language, just 
what are the principles of John Dewey that 
have been adopted as guidelines for public 
school education. This is exceedingly im- 
portant not only for Catholic parents but 
for all convinced Christian parents of any 
sect. They should read carefully what fol- 
lows and then ask themselves these ques- 
tions: “Is this what we believe? Is this 
what we want transmitted to our children? 
Does this contradict what we try to incul- 
cate in our children at home?” 

e 

The philosophy of John Dewey, says 
Mr. Lynd, is usually called instrumental- 
ism. Its basic tenet is that knowledge is not 
a reflection in the mind of man of things 
as they are outside his mind, but is merely 
an accompaniment of certain actions, and 
an instrument for more intelligent action. 
This is related to the pragmatism of Wil- 
liam James, who maintained that no idea 
has any value as a representation of real- 
ity, but only insofar as it works out prac- 
tically in action. For James, and even 
more so for Dewey, knowledge is a very 
relative and changeable thing. Ideas that 
work out practically today may not do so 
tomorrow; and ideas that work out prac- 
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tically for one man may not do so for 
another. So truth changes from time to 
time and from man to man according to 
its practicality at a given moment. 

@ 

All thinking parents will at once see 
gravely dangerous implications in that 
basic principle of Dewey’s thought. Mr. 
Lynd brings those implications out into the 
open. Here are some of the propositions 
that state Dewey’s doctrine, and are now 
incorporated in the philosophy of public 
school education. The first one is: There 
are no eternal truths. Indeed, in place of 
the word “truth,” as traditionally signify- 
ing conformity between a person’s mind 
and reality outside his mind, Dewey likes 
to use the term “warranted assertibility.” 
Nothing, he teaches, warrants asserting un- 
less it has been shown to work in prac- 
tice, and he holds that nothing can be 
shown to work except through scientific 
methods concerned only with material and 
visible things. Therefore Dewey would 
never grant that we are warranted in as- 
serting that there is a God, or religious 
truth of any kind, or that Christ is God, 
or that there is reward or punishment to 
be expected for evil in another world, or 
that there is any such thing as virtue in 
the traditional sense. A human being is a 
biological organism inextricably involved 
with other organisms and things; the only 
thing he “knows” are those things that 
smooth his relations with other organisms 
and things. Of course words like these are 
not used in educating children; the same 
concepts take the form of negatives in the 
process of using this philosophy of teach- 
ing. The child is merely impressed with 
the simple idea that there is no God to 
think about or worry about; that there are 
no grounds for any religious beliefs; that 
their parents are misguided if they take 
them to church; that the only thing to 
plan for is to get along in the world. How 
many parents want such ideas to be im- 
planted in their children’s minds? 


A second proposition that states John 
Dewey’s philosophy of education, says Mr. 
Lynd, is: There is no mind or soul ia a 
human being in the traditional sense. This 
again is a direct conclusion of his teaching 
that “man is an organism engaged in an 
instinctive effort to adapt itself to its en- 
vironment.” There is no such thing, he 
states, as a mind that can be filled up with 
knowledge as a sponge. There is no such 
thing as a soul that is spiritual or immortal. 
There is not even any such thing as a 
“self” that can exist and be educated apart 
from its own experiences. Therefore, the 
only thing you can do with a child is to 
turn it this way and that in its environ- 
ment so that it acquires certain habits in 
relation to its environment. Since there is 
no truth for a child to learn, and no mind 
in the child with which to learn even if 
there were truth, it does not really matter 
very much what you tell the child, or 
what branches of knowledge it is exposed 
to, or what rules of conduct you lay down 
for it. Education means adjustment to cir- 
cumstances and nothing more. Now it is 
obvious that there are thousands of par- 
ents and hundreds of teachers who do tot 
go along with John Dewey on these things. 
But the textbooks to which they subject 
their children in public schools are rid- 
dled with these ideas; and the principles 
behind the establishing of curricula and the 
setting of standards or grades of advance- 
ment, and the authoritative methods of 
handling delinquents and backward pupils, 
are ali rooted in the .anti-intellectual and 
anti-spiritual principles of John Dewey. 
How many parents are content to have 
their children educated under the auspices 
of such a philosophy? 

s 

A third proposition that represents John 
Dewey's doctrine as taken over by the 
fashion-setters in public school education 
is: There are no fixed moral laws. It does 
not matter that, through a maze of word- 
iness involving the use of “all the rele- 
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vant data of individual and social psychol- 
ogy, of sociology, economics and tech- 
nology, as well as of the natural sciences.” 
Professor Dewey states that human behavi- 
or should be improved. It does matter that 
he definitely teaches that there is no high- 
er being who can make laws for human 
beings; that thousands of men have wast- 
ed effort and confused the world by trying 
to find in religion or philosophy a set of 
moral truths that men should live up to. 
It does matter that he states that every 
standard of morality ever proposed, even 
the vague standards he draws from scien- 
tific adjustment to environment, can be 
and should be changed according to cir- 
cumstances. Again, children are not fed 
these propositions as such in the fourth or 
fifth grade. But the net result is the same 
in practice. They certainly do learn, over a 
period of years of subjection to an educa- 
tion based on these principles, that it is 
not anything like a sin to lie and steal and 
cheat and misuse the powers of sex. They 
certainly do learn that their parents are 
very backward and unenlightened if they 
insist on certain moral habits as part of a 
divinely given law. They certainly can tind 
ample justification for giving in to their 
instincts in the idea that “man is only an 
organism engaged in an instinctive effort 
to adjust itself to its environment.” F‘ow 
many parents are unconcerned about their 
children acquiring that kind of a view- 
point about moral laws? 
® 

One of the things that has contributed 
most to making John Dewey the educa- 
tional authority that he is among secular 
thinkers is the fact that he has a lot to 
say about democracy. He is in favor of 
democracy. But democracy for him means 
merely cooperation between human beings 
to achieve the most successful relationship 
of the individual organism to its environ- 
ment. He scorns the idea ‘that individuals 
are to be respected because of a special 
creation or a special supernatural destiny. 
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He rejects the very idea that an individual 
man has natural rights or inalienable rights 
as all religions have taught and as the con- 
stitution of the United States with its “bill 
of rights” maintains. Democracy for him 
is a good thing only because he thinks it 
works. Needles: to ask how it works, or 
why, or by wnat rules. It just seems to 
him to work out pretty well if individuals 
act as if there was something to be respect- 
ed in their neighbors. But those who make 
him a champion of democracy seem to 
forget that all his ideas support the propo- 
sition that democracy might not be a good 
thing tomorrow, or that an individual may 
determine that democratic treatment of 
his neighbors is not so good for him. Then 
of course, whatever replaces it is the good 
thing. How many parents want their chil- 
dren to be taught such a flimsy idea of 
democracy as the basis for their proper 
respect for and proper treatment of their 
fellow-human beings? 
e 

On every point brought out in the 
above, Catholics with even a minimum of 
knowledge of their faith, and those with 
less than a perfect record of conformity 
to its obligations, still have unshakable 
convictions, and they are the exact oppo- 
site of John Dewey’s. Moreover, as long 
as they remain in any sense worthy of the 
name Catholic, they want their children to 
be raised according to the same convic- 
tions. They are convinced that there are 
eternal truths, within the grasp of the hu- 
man mind, about God, about human na- 
ture, about the world, about sin, about 
heaven and about hell. They are convinced 
that every human being has a soul and 
two great spiritual powers called the mind 
and the free will, and that through the mind 
and the free will, aided by the promised 
grace of God, every human being can save 
his soul from hell and make it happy for- 
ever in heaven. They are convinced that 
there are fixed moral laws, written upon 
their own nature, put into words by God 
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Himself, and so fixed that a man must be 
willing to lay down his life rather than 
violate one of them in a serious way. They 
are convinced that democracy, in the sense 
of a political and social philosophy that 
inspires governments to be the servants of 
their people and people to respect the in- 
alienable rights and to promote the hap- 
piness of one another, is a good thing not 
because this seems for the moment to work 
out pretty well, but because they recog- 
nize the individual immortal human being 
as the most important thing in the world, 
redeemed as he is by Christ and destined 
for heaven. With such convictions it is 
preposterous that there should be any 
Catholic who would want to hand over his 


children to the care of a school system 
which, in the words of Mr. Albert Lynd, 
is marked by the acceptance of Dewey’s 
denials of eternal truth, of mind and soul, 
of fixed moral laws, and of any sound 
basis for democracy. And it can be only 
ignorance that would induce any Catholic 
to say that his Church has insufficient rea- 
son for commanding him to send his chil- 
dren to Catholic schools if this is possible, 
and if he has no permission of his bishop 
for doing otherwise. We feel sure that 
many a good, sincere, Protestant parent 
will read Mr. Lynd’s article with an 
awakening fear and trembling as to what 
may be happening to his own children in 
school. 


Biblical Bride 


In view of the fact that June is the month of weddings, prospective brides 
(especially Catholic brides) might be interested in knowing how the brides 
of Our Lord’s day beautified themselves for their great day. Probably the 
bride at whose wedding Christ was present prepared herself along the lines 
of the account given by Father Prat in his life of Christ. 

“The festivities at such a wedding lasted seven days if the bride was a 
virgin, and three if she was a widow. The best month for the ceremony was 
March, since it is generally a pleasant month in Palestine, when nature 
awakens and the farmers have a great deal of leisure. Custom set Wed- 
nesday for the beginning of the celebrations. The day was doubtless chosen 
as being farthest from the Sabbath, which thus would not interfere with 
the preparations. 

“On Tuesday evening the girl’s relatives and friends busied themselves 
preparing the bride. This was no trifling matter, for the bridal attire in- 
cluded no fewer than twenty-four articles. A crown was set on her head. 
and rings and bracelets on her hands and feet, and around her neck a 
necklace of finery or precious stones, as her means allowed. Her cheeks 
and lips were tinted red and her eyelids were touched with a collyrium 
to make the eyes seem large and more brilliant. Her fingernails and hair 
were stained a golden henna. 

“As dusk fell, the groom came ceremoniously with companions to see 
her. It was the most solemn moment of the feast, and the whole village 
took part in it. In the light of lamps and torches, and to the accompaniment 
of musical instruments, the procession went slowly forward and, if there 
was only a short distance to cover, it took a roundabout route.” 

Was Our Lord scandalized at henna-colored hair and red paint on the 
bride’s lips? There is nothing in the Gospel story telling us that He was. 
It is certain that He did not storm out in anger. He remained till the end. 
He even changed water into wine. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 


Blessing 

A liner was plowing through the 
blue-green waters of the Pacific en- 
route to South America. Up forward, 
a prince of the Church reclined on a 
deck chair. He had laid aside his gold- 
en cross and red moire cap. Suddenly, 
a small boy snatched these symbols of 
majesty and began to strut up and 
down the deck with them. The little 
one’s father angrily took the cross and 
cap from his small son. 

“Tet him be,” said Cardinal Pacelli, 
later to be Pope Pius XII. “Little chil- 
dren bless all they touch.” 


Empty Hands 

A woman lay dying in a Catholic 
hospital. The little Sister in charge of 
the floor walked quietly into her room 
to cast an anxious eye on her patient. 
She noticed large tears making their 
slow way down the woman’s face. 

“Why are you weeping, my child?” 
asked the Sister with a smile. 

“Because I am going to die,” an- 
swered the other, “and I die with 
empty hands.” 

The Sister at once undid the small 
crucifix which hung around her own 
neck, and placing it gently between the 
clasped hands of the dying woman, 
said softly: 

“Don’t cry any more. Hold this 
cross firmly, and when our Lord calls 
you, you will die with your hands 
filled.” Madonna 


Walking Sermon 

A very pious man who lived six 
miles from the church, once complain- 
ed to his pastor of the distance he had 


to go to attend Mass, while others had 
but a few yards to walk. 

“Never mind,” said the priest, “re- 
member that every Sunday you have 
the privilege of preaching a sermon 
six miles long — you preach the Gos- 
pel by your example to all the people 
along the road for six miles.” 

Taking the Cue 
John Ayscough, famous English writer, 
tells this story on Bishop Ullathorne. 

The prelate was preaching, or rather, 
about to preach. With impressive de- 
liberation he delivered his text: 
“Domine, non sum dignus.” Before he 
had time to give the English transla- 
tion of it, a little boy in the sanctuary 
to whom, as a regular server at Mass, 
these Latin words were familiar and 
called for a ringing of the bell, seized 
the gong-hammer and struck a loud, 
resonant boom. The congregation did 
its best to remain grave. 

The Bishop turned a severe eye to- 
ward the sanctuary, turned again to the 
people and repeated his text with great- 
er austerity: “Domine, non sum 
dignus.” The boy, finding the repetition 
quite in order, struck the gong again. 

This time Dr. Ullathorne directed a 
look toward the boy that might have 
frozen the hammer in his hand. Once 
again he turned to the people, and a 
third time, in deeper tones, gave his 
text: “Domine, non sum dignus.” All 
along the boy had counted on a third 
time, and now he pounded his gong 
again. Then the Bishop spoke in the 
vernacular. 

“Take,” he commanded, “that ’am- 
mer out of that child’s ’and.” 
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W hat is Love? 

You can find a great many differ- 
ent ideas of love in the modern world. 
What it means to you depends on 
where you look to see it illustrated. 

There is the love that is dawdled 
over in sentimental songs. In many of 
them it is a kind of sickness, like 
small-pox or scarlet fever, about which 
the victim can do nothing. It makes 
him swoon and croon, sigh and cry, 
plead and bleed, and want the object 
of his love to be with him ever, to part 
from him never. In many of the writers 
and singers of these songs, the disease 
is contracted many times. But the rash 
passes, and so does the “eternal love.” 

There is the love you often find 
sentimentalized in modern fiction. It 
may fulfill the simplest definition of 
adultery, yet it is “so sweet, so inspir- 
ing, so rewarding that it cannot pos- 
sibly be wrong.” So they say. 

There is the love that some people 
say their pet dog or pet pony has for 
them. Why, the dog waits for them, 
follows them, obeys them, does tricks 
for them, Joves them. They are un- 
aware that, while it is pleasant to have 
a pet that will do these things, what 
the pet loves is only the food its master 
gives it, and the caresses that make it 
feel good. 

There is the love that two young 
people speak about as explaining their 
sins with each other. “But we love 
each other,” they say, when someone 
tells them that they are hurting each 
other by their sins. God, Christ, their 
souls, heaven and hell do not matter 
one bit for those who have adopted 
this idea of love. 


Pointed Paragraphs 


Then there is the true idea of love. 
It is the love that every human heart 
has been created to give first and fore- 
most to God. It is love for the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus Christ, Who died for 
love of every human being. It is love 
that scorns every attractive object that 
cannot be possessed in God and with 
God. 

This true love overflows into love 
of all one’s neighbors, who have been 
created to represent God to man. It 
takes the form of alms-giving, forgive- 
ness, kindness, helpfulness, patience 
and zeal. 

This true love is a test, for the true 
Christian, that every feeling, emotion, 
physical attraction of so-called love 
must pass before it is called love. If 
the feeling can be approved by God, 
if it does not lead to violations of 
God’s love, if it leads one closer to 
God, it deserves to be called-love in 
the real sense. If it leads one away 
from God and toward hell, it is not 
love but something else that need not 
be named. 

In brief, then, there is no true love 
for a human being unless it be pri- 
marily the love of God. There is no 
true love of any creature unless it can 
be truly called a part of one’s love of 
God. 


The Meaning of Democracy 
Someone wrote to us not long ago 
asking what we mean by the word 
“democracy,” as found in the mast- 
head slogan of THE LIGUORIAN, 
“dedicated to the unchangeable prin- 
ciples of truth, justice, democracy and 
religion, and to all that brings happi- 
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ness to human beings.” Our corre- 
spondent said that he was a republican, 
and did not like this reference to 
“democrats.” 

We assure this reader, and all read- 
ers, that the abstract word “democ- 
racy,” as commonly used and as used 
by us, has nothing to do with political 
parties in America. One can be dedi- 
cated to the principle of democracy 
and be the staunchest upholder of the 
republican party in the land. 

By democracy is meant not a politi- 
cal party but a political and social 
philosophy. It is made up of several 
principles, among which the most im- 
portant are the following: 

1. The first principle of democracy 
is that the individual citizen in the state 
is the supreme value in the state, be- 
cause he was created by God, redeem- 
ed by the blood of Christ, and destined 
to win heaven for himself and to avoid 
hell. 

2. The second principle of democ- 
racy is that the individual citizen, be- 
cause of his special creation, his re- 
demption, his freedom, and his eternal 
destiny, has inalienable rights that were 
given him by God, not by the state, 
which the state must safeguard and 
never violate or take away. 

3. A third principle of democracy 
is that the state must always be the 
servant of its citizens, never demand- 
ing that its citizens become the servants 
of the state. 

4. A fourth principle of democracy 
is that the citizens of the state must 
respect the rights of one another, re- 
gardless of race, nationality, creed and 
circumstance, and must practice justice 
and charity toward all their neighbors. 

5. A fifth principle of democracy is 
that the citizens of the state must be 
granted a voice in deciding who shall 
represent them in government, and in 
managing the temporal affairs of their 


nation. The spirit of democracy can be 
carried out most effectively in this re- 
gard through the medium of the popu- 
lar vote; but it would also be implicit 
in a popular acceptance of a monarch- 
ical form of government. 

6. A sixth principle of democracy 
is that the people have a true respect 
for all lawful authority, once its 
spokesmen are rightly constituted in 
office, as representing the authority of 
God. Only when they over-reach their 
authority, invade private rights, violate 
the common good, may they be with- 
stood and opposed. 

These are principles of democracy 
as THE LIGUORIAN is dedicated to it 
as a source of temporal peace and a 
safeguard of eternal happiness for hu- 
man beings. They all have roots in 
reason and in the teachings of Jesus 
Christ. 


Lay Apostles 


St. James, toward the end of his 
Epistle, tells us: “My brethren, if any 
one of you strays from the truth and 
someone brings him back, he ought to 
know that he who causes a sinner to 
be brought back from his misguided 
way, will save his soul from death, and 
will cover a multitude of sins.” St. 
Augustine was later to paraphrase this 
comforting statement: “Help another 
person save his soul and you thereby 
predestinate your own.” 

It is to be feared that many Catholics 
never give a thought to the salvation 
of their neighbor. Otherwise, some 
would not live as they do, and others 
would study their faith in order to be 
able to give intelligent answers and 
explanations, as opportunity offers. 
Too often the entire apostolate of con- 
verting the world is left to the clergy, 
when the person most favorably situ- 
ated for influencing our non-Catholic 
neighbors is the layman. For it is our 
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Catholic lay people who meet non- 
Catholics, work with them, recreate 
with them, and sometimes dwell with 
them in the same home. According to 
Pope Pius XII, “The Catholic who 
would be worthy of the name must be 
an apostle.” (Sertum Laetitiae) 

Time was when a Catholic in this 
country had to be on the defensive. 
He was in a very small minority, fre- 
quently the victim of prejudice, dis- 
crimination and persecution. Although 
much of this has changed, it has left its 
depressing mark on numerous Catholic 
minds, and too many Catholics are 
afraid to speak or act, for fear of stir- 
ring up trouble. Today, when the lines 
are so clearly drawn in the battle be- 
tween atheistic Communism and Chris- 
tianity, Catholics must free themselves 
from any such inferiority complex. 
They have the truth, the way to eternal 
life, and their non-Catholic neighbors, 
millions of them, are waiting for them 
to teach and to lead. 

This does not mean that a Catholic 
layman must mount a rostrum and 
preach. It does demand, however, that 
he will pray for his non-Catholic neigh- 
bors and lose no opportunity of at- 
tracting them toward the faith. In his 
sincere devotion to his religion he will 
become known as a genuine Catholic 
who lives his beliefs and is proud, 
though not in a boisterous way, to pro- 
fess them before the world. Sometimes 
the gift of a book or a pamphlet may 
draw the non-Catholic, and at other 
times it may be the right word at the 
right time, an act of charity, or an in- 
vitation to come to Mass. Some of our 
best missionaries are humble men and 
women who are ever on the alert to 
perform an act of mercy or kindness 
to their neighbor in need. The Catholic 
who loves his religion and is interested 
in his non-Catholic friends is bound in 


time, either directly or indirectly, to 
lead some of them into the Church. 


No Cause For Boasting 

Catholics who come to visit the 
United States from other nations in- 
variably give expression to their 
amazement at the apparent vigor and 
health of the church in this country. 
Our churches are thronged on Sunday, 
the sacraments are well frequented, 
and there are many willing workers 
for Catholic Action of all kinds. 

To a degree, the praise is warranted. 
But lest we give way to the foolish vice 
of vanity, the good which is accom- 
plished might well be balanced against 
the potential good that is left undone. 

Thus, for instance, it is a humbling 
thing to reflect on the truth that Bishop 
Sheen has discovered, that the per 
capita yearly donation to the foreign 
missions on the part of American Cath- 
olics amounts to two cents. 

Along the same line, we are under- 
standably proud of the 4,377 foreign 
missionaries this country has sent forth 
and maintains in their difficult fields 
of labor. We have produced this num- 
ber out of our thirty million Catholics. 
But it is interesting to compare what 
we have done in this regard with the 
accomplishments of other much smaller 
countries. 

Thus, for instance, Holland, with a 
population of 3% million Catholics, 
has sent out and maintains some 6000 
foreign missionaries. 

Ireland, with 3 million Catholics, 
has 4000 missionaries scattered all 
over the world. 

Thus, both in the number of mis- 
sionaries, and in the per capita con- 
tribution to support their work, these 
smaller countries are quite evidently 
far ahead of us in their spirit of sacri- 
fice and generosity toward God. 
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The logical conclusion would seem 
to be that, if we are to be’worthy of 
the heritage of the faith that has been 
handed down to us, we must not rest 
upon our accomplishments of the past 
and present, but look with ever in- 
creasing zeal and courage toward the 
future. 

Only then can we be considered 
worthy of our elder brothers in Europe. 


The Christ Room 

We know a family here in the United 
States that has established in its home 
a “Christ room”. This room is more 
than a guest room. While it affords 
comfortable quarters for a visitor, it 
also brings into reality an ideal — the 
ideal that was set up by Our Lord, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” 

Not only can stray relatives secure 
shelter in this room, but even stray 
human beings who find themselves 
without a roof over their heads against 
the falling of the night. The parish 
priest calls up, “I have a stranger here 
at the rectory. Can you put him up for 
the night?” The woman in the mansion 
down the street calls up, “My Aunt 
Susie just dropped in from San Fran- 
cisco. Can you put her up for a few 
days?” 

The room is open to all comers pro- 
vided the police are not after them and 


they are not corrupters of morals. 
Race, religion, and nationality make 
no difference. Negroes have been of- 
fered the hospitality of the room. As a 
result of this interpretation of the 
words, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself,” a few fine Christians, when 
they heard about it, refused to accept 
the room, even though there was no 
charge on its occupancy. 

And the room is kept in better shape 
than any other in the house. Rightly it 
is called the Christ room. There was a 
day when the Infant Christ tried to 
find a room and did not succeed. He 
had to sleep in a stable. The putting 
aside of this room for strangers is an 
effort to make up for that terrible af- 
front and lack of hospitality. 

It is not easy for the owners of the 
house in which this room is found to 
persevere in their high resolution. Pri- 
vacy is a precious thing. One does pre- 
fer to be with one’s own in one’s house. 
To have a total stranger sitting in the 
front room sharing the television and 
the ice cream and cake demands an 
exalted degree of virtue. These people 
have that virtue. They are true Chris- 
tians. They are living their Christianity 
and not merely keeping it in airtight 
compartments in their mind. It is too 
bad that there are not more Christians 
like them. 


Definition 


Christian marriage, like every sacrament, is a commemoration of Calvary, 
the fountain-head of all our spiritual blessings. A man and woman wedded 
in Christ are pledged to show forth to the world a human memorial of that 
great romance which was consummated and given its spiritual fecundity on a 


cross of pain. 


Partners in a holy, Christian love can no more expect to escape the pat- 
tern of self-sacrifice, designed on Calvary, than a mirror can hope to stop 
reflecting the image of the reality before it. 


Father A. P. Hennessy in The Sign 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 
THE MARTYRS OF JAPAN (Cont.) 


John, king of Arima, had been de- 
posed and sent into exile by the em- 
peror, as a result of a plot by his own 
son, Michael]. His martyrdom, of which 
we shall speak, set off a horrible per- 
secution in the nearly Christian king- 
dom. 

Not content with thus humbling his 
father, and seating himself on his 
throne, prince Michael now set about 
to deprive him of life. He accused him 
to the emperor of several crimes. And 
the latter condemned him without trial 
to be beheaded, sending one hundred 
and fifty soldiers to carry out the sen- 
tence. It is the custom in Japan that 
when a prince is to be put to death, 
the members of his court defend him 
till death. But John begged his servants 
not to oppose his execution. Reluctant- 
ly, through affection for their master, 
they obeyed. He then wrote a tender 
letter to his unnatural son, asking his 
pardon should he have ever offended 
him. And after having the passion of 
Jesus Christ read to him, and a crucifix 
placed before him, he fell upon his 
knees and calmly awaited the death- 
blow. His wife, princess Justa, took 
the head of her husband between her 
hands and kissed it. She then withdrew 
to her apartments and there cut off 
her hair, thus indicating that she re- 
nounced the world. 

Now in possession of all the goods 
of his father, Michael declared war 
against the Christian religion. Follow- 
ing the advice of the bonzes, he pub- 
lished an edict obliging all his subjects 
to swear fidelity to him with the books 
of Cami and Fotoqui on their heads, 
declaring those who refused to comply, 


guilty of high treason. The Christians, 
however, while protesting complete 
submission to the orders of the king, 
refused to allow the imposition of that 
infamous book, some of them going so 
far as to trample on it. Informed of 
what had occurred, the tyrant con- 
demned all of them to torture. But, 
listening to better counsel, he was con- 
tent with the death of some of them, 
sending the rest into exile. This sen- 
tence brought great joy to those con- 
demned to death, but deep affliction 
to the exiles at not being permitted the 
same happiness. We shall relate here 
a few beautiful examples furnished by 
this persecution. 

In Michael’s court was a valiant 
captain named Thomas Onda. His 
bravery and position, however, were 
outweighed by the fact that he was a 
Christian. Ordered to abjure his faith, 
Thomas responded that he could not 
betray the God to whose service he 
had devoted himself. At this, Michael 
ordered the governor of Arima to put 
him and his whole family to death. 

Heedless of his friends’ counsel to 
escape, Thomas spent the night in 
prayer. When the governor called for 
him the following morning, he had a 
presentiment that his end was ap- 
proaching. The governor asked Thom- 
as to dine with him, but, before seat- 
ing his guest, showed him a sword 
which had been brought in: 

“What do you think of it?” he 
asked. “Is it not a suitable instrument 
with which to cut off a man’s head?” 

Thomas took it, not doubting that 
it had been prepared for himself, re- 
turned it, saying that it was an excel- 
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lent sword. Thereupon the governor 
plunged it into his body. In a similar 
manner Thomas’s brother, Matthias, 
was also killed. Later the soldiers went 
to Thomas’s home, where they found 
Martha, his mother; Justa, his wife, 
and his three children. They an- 
nounced to Martha that she and her 
two grandsons should prepare them- 
selves for death. The venerable lady 
had Justus and James (but eleven and 
nine years of age respectively) brought 
to her, embraced them and said: 

“Children, are you prepared to join 
your father, who is awaiting you in 
heaven?” 

The children then bade their mother 
farewell. And, though she shed tears 
at their parting, Justa courageously ex- 
horted them to be fearless. 

“Go, my little sons,” she exclaimed. 
“Go and die for Jesus Christ. When 
you are at the place of execution show 
yourselves Christians. Your father 
awaits you and Jesus Christ calls you 
to His palace. Go and die generously 
for Him Who died for you. When you 
extend your necks to receive death, 
invoke the names of Jesus and Mary 
without ceasing. How unfortunate am 
I not to be able to die for you!” 

The grandmother and the two chil- 
dren were then placed in a litter and 
drawn to the place of execution. Ar- 
rived at the place, the children hasten- 
ed to kneel before the executioner and, 
with their hands joined, fearlessly re- 
ceived the death-blow. Encouraged by 
the firmness of her grandchildren, 
Martha, too, knelt before the execu- 
tioner and while praying went to her 
reward. 

But, let us return to king Michael. 
He was the only child of his father’s 
first marriage. But king John’s second 
wife, queen Justa, had borne him four 
children, among whom were the 
princes Francis and Matthew. Though 
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these two children were but eight and 
six years of age, they were intensely 
attached to their faith. Hence, when 
Michael’s concubine, princess Fima, 
endeavored to shake their constancy, 
she was met with stubborn resistance. 
Enraged, she prevailed upon the king 
to have the two innocent youths con- 
demned to death. 

They were confined to prison, and, 
as though they had a presentiment of 
approaching death, they prepared 
themselves by constant fastings and 
prayer. During the night which was to 
be their last on earth, Francis remain- 
ed in prayer longer than usual and be- 
fore retiring recommended his soul to 
the Blessed Virgin, in case he should 
die that very night. About midnight a 
soldier stole into their room, plunged 
a dagger into little Matthew’s heart, 
and cut the throat of his brother 
Francis. 

Michael now determined to employ 
more subtle means to extinguish the 
Christian faith in the kingdom of 
Arima. He would no longer put his 
subjects to death, but would employ 
the bonzes to pervert the faithful. But, 
though the bonzes preached, none 
would listen to them. Though they en- 
deavored to force their idolatrous 
rosaries upon the faithful, none would 
accept them. 

Failing in this plan, Michael insti- 
gated a new persecution. He endeav- 
ored to gain over the noblemen of the 
kingdom, urging eight of the highest 
rank to give up their religion at least 
for a time. Five consented, but the 
remaining three resisted firmly and 
were condemned to be burned alive 
along with their wives and children. 
They were immediately made prison- 
ers and locked up in a home with eight 
others. 

When news of this spread, about 
twenty thousand Christians assembled 
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near the city, not to fight for the de- 
liverance of the prisoners, but in order 
to die with them. Four of the five 
noblemen who had apostatized now 
came forward, threw themselves on 
their knees before this large crowd, 
asked pardon for the scandal they had 
given and implored the assistance of a 
priest to prepare them for death. They, 
then, wrote to the king begging to be 
reunited with those who had been con- 
demned, but their request was refused. 

Frightened at seeing so many Chris- 
tians present at the execution, Michael 
at first ordered the prisoners to be put 
to death secretly. But, when he was as- 
sured that they were present only as 
witnesses and to provide suitable burial 
for their comrades, he decided to erect 
a wooden cabin in the middle of a 
plain, filling it with straw and other 
combustible materials to serve as a 
funeral-pyre for the condemned. 

On Oct. 7, 1613, the moment of 
departure arrived. The holy martyrs 
embraced one another, and after 
thanking God for having made them 
worthy to die for love of Him, they set 
out to the place of execution. The 
Christians, reassembling to accompany 
them, formed a victorious procession, 
half preceding, half following the mar- 
tyrs, chanting the litany of the Blessed 
Virgin. 

When they arrived at the place of 
execution our courageous martyrs has- 


tened to kiss the stakes to which they 


were about to be tied. And one of them 
cried out in a loud voice: 

“We see the fire that is to consume 
us; but we see it without fear, well 
knowing that our souls will thence pass 
to eternal happiness. My brethren, the 
Christian religion is the only one in 
which we can be saved. Persevere in 
the faith, let not our torments frighten 


you; the sufferings are light and short, 
but the reward is great and eternal. Be 
you the witnesses that we die for the 
faith of Jesus Christ.” 

When the funeral pile was lit, all 
the Christians fell on their knees, pray- 
ing to the Lord and the Blessed Virgin 
to assist the sufferers. The whole plain 
resounded with their lamentations. One 
cried out: ‘Jesus, Mary!’ another ‘My 
God, mercy!’ The martyrs did not 
cease to silently recommend them- 
selves to God. When the fire had con- 
sumed the cords which bound a little 
boy, he suddenly rushed through the 
flames and cinders into the arms of 
his mother who said to him: 

“My son, look up to heaven, and 
invoke Jesus and Mary.” 

When the innocent boy had three 
times invoked the holy names he fell 
dead at the feet of his mother and she 
in her turn fell dead over him. 

A young virgin named Magdalen, 
burnt in every part of her body, bent 
down, seized some burning cinders and 
placed them on her head as though to 
make a crown for herself. A little while 
later she sank down gently and gave 
up her soul to God. Oh, what a beau- 
tiful triumph of the faith did the 
Church see on that day! When all the 
martyrs had breathed their last the 
Christians gathered up the relics and 
buried them in the church at Nagasaki. 

Toward the end of the following 
year, Michael, hoping to gain an even 
more extensive kingdom from the em- 
peror, redoubled the persecution. But 
he had finally overreached himself. 
He received a peremptory order from 
the emperor to leave Arima and to 
retire to the miserable kingdom of 
Fiunga. A just chastisement, indeed for 
one who had preferred the favor of the 
emperor to the grace of God. 
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CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 
Bishop Francis Clement Kelley, 1870-1948 
Bishop of Oklahoma City and Tulsa 


I. Life: 

Francis Clement, the son of John and 
Mary Murphy Kelley, was born on Novem- 
ber 24, 1870, on Prince Edward Island, 
Canada. His early education was received 
from the school on the Island and in priv- 
ate and Catholic schools on the mainland. 
In his last year of college he decided to 
study for the priesthood and the promise 
of payment of the seminary tuition led 
him to join the Archdiocese of Detroit. 
Francis Clement Kelley was ordained to 
the priesthood in the Seminary Chapel on 
August 24, 1893. His first priestly assign- 
ment was to the country parish of Lapeer, 
Michigan, where he labored until 1907. In 
1898, Father Kelley served as a chaplain 
in the Spanish-American War. As a way 
of meeting parochial debts he travelled the 
Lyceum Circuit as a lecturer. This contact 
with many people and many churchless 
places furnished the great inspiration of his 
life to extend the Church into areas de- 
prived of a church and a pastor. Thus, on 
October 18, 1905, in the home of Arch- 
bishop Quigley of Chicago, Father Kelley 
saw his dream of the Extension Society be- 
come a reality. There is no need to detail 
the great good accomplished by the Ex- 
tension Society in rural areas. Father 
Kelley, as a reward for his zeal in the work 
of the Extension Society, was consecrated 
Bishop of Oklahoma City in October, 1924. 
Bishop Kelley has received honorary de- 


grees from many universities and decora- 
tions from many governments. In February 
of 1948, God called Bishop Kelley to his 
well deserved reward. 


II. Writings: 


Bishop Kelley served his apprenticeship 
as a seminarian and editor of the Exten- 
sion Magazine. In the midst of a busy life 
he managed to write eighteen books, most 
of them published after his consecration as 
a bishop. Letters to Jack, still practical ad- 
vice for young men, and the Story of Ex- 
tension were the principal books written be- 
fore 1924. Dominus Vobiscum is a popular 
series of letters to seminarians; Blood 
Drenched Altars is the documented history 
of religious persecution in Mexico; Pack 
Rat is a fable about the tactics of many 
modern governments. 


III. The Book: 


In 1939 Bishop Kelley published his 
memoirs, The Bishop Jots It Down, a 
charming book that covers the rich ex- 
periences of his life. His boyhood on Prince 
Edward Island and his years of schooling 
are well portrayed. The complete story of 
the inspiration and realization of the Ex- 
tension Society is found in the Bishop’s 
memoirs. Those who read this book will 
meet a very priestly and human person who 
will lead them to his other books. 
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JUNE BOOK REVIEWS 


THE MISSIONS 

The Fire of Francis Xavier. By Arthur R. 
McGratty, S.J. 295 pp. Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Bruce Publishing Co. $4.00. 

Calvary in China. By Rev. Robert W. 
Greene, M.M. 244 pp. New York, N. Y.: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 

These two biographies of missionaries 
differ in many accidental circumstances of 
time and place, but agree in the essential 
note of any foreign missionary, an ardent 
desire to spread the Kingdom of God. 

The story of Francis Xavier takes us back 
four centuries to the Far East. This great 
missionary, whose feats seem prodigious to 
us now, labored for the conversion of thou- 
sands. The details of his life are well known 
to many so that it is not necessary to recall 
them. Father McGratty, who had the priv- 
ilege of visiting the places hallowed by the 
presence of Francis Xavier, has given us an 
authentic and popular life of the Saint. 

Calvary in China brings us to modern 
China under the Communistic tyranny. 
Father Robert Greene, a Maryknoll mis- 
sionary, was held a “house prisoner” for a 
long period of time in his mission station. 
There the Communists tried to “wash his 
mind” of Catholic and democratic ideals, 
by periods of unremitting questioning, and 
constant petty annoyances. Finally he was 
brought before one of the Communist 
courts for trial as a spy. After many men- 
tal tortures he was set free and exiled from 
China. 

This is one of the best books of our gen- 
eration as a first hand report of the diabol- 
ical methods and purposes of the Com- 
munists in their persecution of all who hon- 
or God as superior to the Party. It is in- 
teresting to note the naivete with which 
Father Greene and the Catholics of his 
village expected that the Communists 
would permanently allow the freedom of 
religion that was proclaimed when they 
first took possession of the community. The 
incident in which Father Greene rescued 


the Blessed Sacrament by receiving it un- 
der the eyes of his captors is one of the 
most touching events that has slipped 
through the “bamboo curtain.” Calvary in 
China is required reading for all those who 
wish to realize the exact nature of the 
Communist aims and their method of de- 
stroying all opposition. 


MYLES CONNOLLY 
The Reason for Ann and Other Stories. By 

Myles Connolly. 231 pp. New York, 

N. Y.: McMullen Books, Inc. $3.00. 

Myles Connolly has been known for un- 
usually skillful Catholic stories ever since 
he first presented Mr. Blue to us. This first 
book has been followed by several novels 
that have become popular. But his short 
stories are little known except to those who 
have read them in the magazines In this 
present book Mr. Connolly has gathered six 
of his novelettes, which he considers rep- 
resentative of his work. 

These six short stories are different, 
much different from the run-of-the-mill 
Catholic story. With a master’s touch he 
portrays his characters in situations that are 
unusual. The Reason for Ann, which gives 
the title to the collection, presents two guar- 
dian angels viewing the reckless life of one 
O’Sullivan. Seminary Hill tells the story of 
a plot of the Communists to infiltrate a 
seminary. The last story is a well told 
sketch of the life of a delinquent girl in a 
Good Shepherd Home. This reviewer is one 
of the enthusiastic admirers of Myles Con- 
nolly and is happy to report that his latest 
book lives up to the high standards of his 
previous works. Catholic authors would do 
well to imitate this talented writer. 


THE FOUR CHAPLAINS 
Sea of Glory. By Francis Beauchesne 
Thornton. 243 pp. New York, N. Y.: 
Prentice Hall. $3.00. 
One of the sagas of world War II is the 
dramatic death of the four chaplains who 
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went down with the troopship Dorchester 
in the icy waters off the coast of Labrador. 
These four chaplains, two Protestants. a 
Jewish Rabbi, and a Catholic priest, prcev- 
ed their heroism by giving away their life- 
jackets on the deck of the sinking ship and 
offering encouragement and prayers for the 
men. 

Father Francis Thornton, a chaplain 
himself and an editor of the Catholic Di- 
gest, spent over four years gathering ma- 
terial for this biography. With good literary 
acumen the author sets the scene of the 
time before the sailing of the Dorchester; 
then in a series of four flashbacks he 
sketches the lives of the chaplains. The 
final chapter details the sinking of the ship 
and the heroic role of the chaplains. The 
careful research and the literary skill of 
Father Thornton should make Sea of Glory 
the definitive story of this modern drama 
of the sea. 


FOR THE PRIEST 
A Man Approved. By Leo Trese. 152 pp. 

New York, N. Y.: Sheed and Ward. 

$2.25. 

Father Leo Trese’s first book, Vessels of 
Clay, was the story of one busy day in a 
priest’s life. A Man Approved is a series 
of talks with priests about the spiritual 
principles that should guide their lives. 
Originally prepared as a series of confer- 
ences for a priest’s retreat, these reflections 
are essentially practical as well as inspira- 
tional. Father Trese is not afraid to admit 
his own shortcomings in order to make a 
point for his readers. The nineteen chapters 
of this book deal with the principal obliga- 
tions of the priestly life. Priests will find 
this book a practical prod to perfection. 
The short chapters make it a convenient 
book to keep at one’s desk or prie-dieu. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 
History of the Old Testament. By Paul 
Heinisch. Translated by William Heidt, 
O.S.B. 492 pp. Collegeville, Minn.: The 
Liturgical Press. $6.50. 


This book is a companion book to the 
earlier volume, Theology of the Old Test- 
ament. The previous book explained the 
divinely inspired revelation confided to the 
Jewish race; this book tells the story of 
how the Jewish people lived in the course 
of their history. Rightly does the learned 
author point his narrative to unfold the de- 
velopment of the Jewish people as precur- 
sors of the Messias. Dr. Heinisch has given 
us a very scholarly as well as readable 
book. Students of Sacred Scripture will 
value this. work. 


The Little Flower 

Life of the Little Flower. By Msgr. August 
Laveille. Translated by Rev. M. Fitzsim- 
mons, O.M.I. 376 pp. New York, N.Y.: 
McMullen Books. $4.00. 

Louis Martin’s Daughter. By James E. 
Bulger. 161 pp. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce 
Publishing Co. $2.75. 

Since her death in 1897, the Little Flower 
has been the subject of many books. The 
two books before me are quite different in 
scope and value. 

Life of the Little Flower is a reprint of 
the classic biography of St. Therese. The 
Carmelities of Lisieux commissioned Msgr. 
Laveille to write the authorized biography 
of Therese so as to fill in the lacunae in 
her life untouched by her autobiography 
and letters. All the necessary documents 
were placed at the disposal of the author. 
The result is a very informative and thor- 
ough life which still remains the standard 
biography. McMullen Books are to be con- 
gratulated for making available The Life 
of the Little Flower. 

Louis Martin’s Daughter is the fictionalized 
story of Therese and her father. The story 
of the young Carmelite is presented from 
the viewpoint of her saintly father. The con- 
cluding chapters are devoted to a meeting 
of Louis with the Saints in Heaven and to 
the episode of the death of Joyce Kilmer. 
Frankly, this reviewer does not care for the 
nature of the book, nor for its uneven, 
inpressionistic style. 
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BEST SELLERS 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 


I. Suitable for general reading: 

St. Francis Xavier—Brodrick 

Yesterday, Today and Forever—Trapp 

Bob Mathias—Scott 

Queen’s Gift—Fletcher 

Life of the Little Flower—Laveille 

The Course of Empire—DeVoto 

Out of the Blue—Crosby 

Golden Goat—Bruckberger 

Stars Over Bethlehem—Wheeler 

The Life of Christ—Ricciotti 

The Book of Fishes—La Gorce 

The Case of the Grinning Gorilla— 
Gardner 

The Best Cartoons from “Punch”— 
Rosenberg 

How to Succeed in Business Without 
Really Trying—Mead 

The Wonderful Country—Lea 

No Secret is Safe—Tennien 

Korean Tales—Voorhees 

Abraham Lincoln: A Biography— 
Thomas 

The Faith and Modern Man—Guardini 

The Big Top—Bradna 

Liberal Arts Dictionary—Pei 

Il. Suitable for adults only: 

A. Because of advanced style and contents: 

The Two Sovereignties—Lecler 

Your Teen-agers: How to Survive Them 
—Burnite 

The Worm Ouroboros—Eddison 

The Circle of the Day—Howe 

Lying in State—Griffis 

R. R. Bowker: Militant Liberal— 
Fleming 

Held’s Angels—Held 

The Golden Thread—DeWohl 

Executive Suite—Hawley 

The World Over—Maugham 

Verdict in Korea—Oliver 

Benjamin Disraeli—Earl of Beaconsfield 
—Roth 

As They Appear—Brown 

My Way of Life—Farrell 
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Dear Dorothy Dix—Kane 

The Physical Phenomena of Mysticism— 
Thurston 

Who Blowed Up the Church House?— 
Randolph 

How to Get Rich in Washington—Bolles 

From Main Street to Stockholm—Lewis 

Come As You Are—Dean 

A Documentary History of the United 
States—Heffner 

The Life and Good Times of William 
Randolph Hearst—Tebbel 

The Mark Hellinger Story—Bishop 

Troy Chimneys—Kennedy 

Citizens of the World—Barr 

The Responsibilities of the Critic— 
Matthiessen 

The Court of Last Resort—Gardner 

Saint Vincent de Paul—Calvet 

Margaret of Metola—Bonniwell 


B. Because of immoral incidents which do 


not, however, invalidate the book as a 
whole: 
By His Own Hand—Clune 
Follow as the Night—McGerr 
Confessors of the Name—Schmitt 
Steamboat Gothic—Keyes 
The Curve and the Tusk—Cloete 
To Live as We Wish—Aldanov 
It’s Different for a Woman—Ward 
Honey Seems Bitter—Kiely 


III. Permissible for the discriminating 


reader: 
Year In, Year Out—Milne 
Your Home Can Be Christian—Maynard 
American Diplomacy, 1900-1950— . 
Kennan 
Lady on the Beach—Berg 
Stalin—Bassaches 


IV. Not recommended to any reader: 


Bond of the Flesh—Marshall 

The Best Thing That Ever Happened— 
Leslie 

A Personal Jesus—Sinclair 

Caroline Hicks—Karig 











In his new military jet aircraft. the pilot 
missed New York. 
“Man alive,” asked the chief, “how could 
you possibly miss a city that size?” 
“Well,” said the pilot, “a fellow has to 
blink, doesn’t he?” 
® 
Farmer Jones: “I saw you running for 
shelter under the tree when that thunder 
storm came. Then I saw the flash. How 
close did the lightning come to you?” 
Hired Man: (Shaking): “Well, I don’t 
know for sure; but my pipe wasn’t lit be- 
fore.” 
e 
A lady carrying a little dog in her arms 
was riding in a bus. Every now and then 
she worried the driver to ask when the 
bus was coming to a certain stop. When 
they reached the place the driver stopped 
the bus thinking that the lady wished to 
get off there. Instead of alighting, how- 
ever, she went to the door of the bus and, 
holding up the dog, said: 
“Look, Fifi, there’s where your mother 
was born.” 
e 
A man of few words, but possessed with 
a sense of humor, owned a general store 
in a small town in Michigan. One day a 
customer came in to buy a bag of flour. 
“How much?” the woman inquired. 
“Ninety-eight cents,” was the reply. 
“Ninety-eight cents!” the woman protest- 
ed angrily, “why I can get it across the 
street for only ninety cents.” 
“Why don’t you, then?” 
man. 
“TI can’t. They’re out,” the woman snap- 
ped back. 
“Next time,” he said, “try me first. When 
I'm out I sell it for only eighty cents!” 


retorted the 


Lucid Intervals 


Martha received this note from her boy 
friend: 

“I would swim the mighty ocean for one 
look at your eyes. I would walk through a 
wall of flame for one touch of your hands. 
I would leap over the deepest chasm for 
one kind word from your lips. [ll be over 
Sunday night if it doesn’t rain.” 

@ 

Teacher: “Now who knows where ele- 
phants are found?” 

Pupil: “Elephants are such big animals 
that they never get lost.” 

© 

Some army recruits were twitting the 
mess sergeant about the food. 

“A good soldier doesn’t quibble about 
little things,” the three-striper growed 
back, “yet today you complain about stale 
bread. Listen, George Washington and his 
men would have been pleased with this 
bread that terrible winter at Valley Forge.” 

“Sure,” came a voice from the rear, “it 
was fresh then.” 

e 

“You look down in the dumps, Mac. 
How come?” 

“Yeah, my dentist always gives me a 
little drink before pulling a tooth.” 

“So what? Did he run out of the stuff?” 

“No, I ran out of teeth.” 

® 

A Soviet Commissar was questioning a 
little boy and asked: 

“Who is your father?” 

The little boy replied: “Josef Stalin.” 

“Very good! And who is your mother?” 

“The Great Soviet Union.” 

“Wonderful! Now what do you want to 
be when you grow up?” 

“An orphan.” 
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IN FAR-AWAY CEYLON 


THE LIGUORIAN 
RATES HIGHEST IN POPULARITY! 

So says Angelo Rajakarier as he writes: “You will no doubt be glad to 
know what use we made of the magazines, pamphlets, books, etc. we have 
received during the past vear. All these have been used at the free Cath- 
olic Magazine club run by the Legion of Mary. This is open to Catholics 
as well as to others. Hundreds of magazines are lent each week 

"You may be interested to know which magazines have proved most 
popular. First place goes to the Redemptorist magazine, The Liguorian.” 

From Ceylon, the Philippines, England, Maine, California— 
say almost any country or state you can name—people say the 


same things about The Liguorian. 
SUCH WORDS PROMPT US .- 
TO BE GRATEFUL. They encourage us to greater efforts. They 
oblige us to continue our policy of present- 
ing truths strongly and clearly—and on a 
low budget without advertisements, charity 


appeals, or anything to distract from good 
reading. 


TO REMIND YOU that prompt renewal of your subscription to 
The Liguorian helps make this possible. 
Won’t you renew (or add to) your subscription NOW? 





SUBSCRIPTION FORM 
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I enclose $5.00 for 3 more years (save $1.00) 


I enclose $2.00 for 1 more year 
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